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SIGNS OF THE TIMES* 


THE CHINESE CALDRON 


The rebellion in China has become 
a revolution with astonishing success 
and rapid progress for the anti-Man- 
chu faction. This uprising is radically 
different from the Boxer riots eleven 
vears ago. Those were anti-foreign and 
reactionary. The leaders were unedu- 
cated, superstitious fanatics. This re- 
bellion is anti-Manchu and progres- 
sive. Protection is promised to for- 
eigners, and the aim is to throw off the 
Manchu yoke, which the Chinese have 
been wearing for nearly three hun- 
dred years, and to establish a modern 
representative government—some say 
to be modeled after that of the United 
States. The rebellion has been skil- 
fully planned and financed, and proves 
that the Chinese have awakened and 
desire progress. The leaders are edu- 
cated and capable and are carrying 
the masses of the people with them. 

lhe uprising first showed itself in 
Cheng-tu, the capital of the far-west- 
ern province of Sz-chuan. It gained 
strength as it advanced down the 
Yangtse Valley, driving the govern- 
inent troops before it or inducing them 
to desert to the rebel standard. ‘The 
capture of Hankow and the neighbor- 
ing cities was the signal for other up- 
risings in various provinces, until Fu- 
chau, Nanking, Canton and_ other 


large centers came into rebel hands. 
The alarm of the Government and the 
inability of the officials to control the 
situation has led to the suggestion 
of a compromise with the revolution- 
ary leaders, including the appointment 
of progressive ministers and viceroys, 
the immediate institution of a national 
elective parliament (perchance even 
with woman-suffrage) and other pro- 
eressive reforms. Yuan Shih Kat, 
who has been in disgrace, and is a 
Chinese, not a Manchu, has been 
called to take charge of the govern- 
ment forces, and appears to be in 
sympathy with the 
ideals. Word comes by cable that a 
constitution has been granted for 1m- 
mediate operation, and that other 
sweeping reforms will be immediately 
instituted. 

It is too early as yet to definitely 
predict the outcome, but China is a 
force to be reckoned with more than 
ever in the future of world politics. 
\lissionary work has been temporarily 
interfered with during the disturb- 
ances, but the missionaries and Chris- 
tians have not been molested. ‘There 
is no indication that a success of the 
revolutionary party will be detrimental 
to the progress of Christianity ; in fact, 
except in so far as materialism in- 
creases, there is reason to expect in- 
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creased justice in courts of law, ad- 
vancement in modern education, 
greater liberty of speech and of the 
press, and more fredom in religious 
work and worship. There is great 
need for earnest prayer for the mis- 
sionaries and Chinese Christians, that 
they may be protected and divinely 
guided and strengthened in these try- 
ing times of war and in the readjust- 
ment during the days to come. 

In China to-cay there are 4,197 for- 
eign missionaries and 12,108 Chinese 
Christian workers. The mission sta- 
tions and outstations number 4,350, 
organized churches 2,027, and com- 
municants 177,774. ‘The total native 
Christian community numbers nearly 
half a million. The progress during 
the last ten years since the Boxer 
uprising has been remarkable, for 
there has been one hundred per cent. 
advance in practically every line of 
Christian work. In some instances 
the advance has been more like a thou- 
sand per cent. 


CHINESE MOVEMENT AGAINST 
OPIUM 


Lhe movement against opium is 
growing in strength and zeal in all 
parts of the Chinese Empire. Near 
the close of August ten thousand peo- 
ple, citizens and officials of the great 
city of Tientsin, gathered at the Ath- 
letic Field, in front of the Nan Kai 
Middle Schools, to witness and cele- 
brate the first public burning of opium 
pipes and other smoking accessories. 
A Chinese band played patriotic tunes, 
while over one thousand pipes, some 
of them very valuable and finely fash- 
ioned in brass or fitted with ivory and 
jade stones, were destroyed in a bla- 
zing fire. The enthusiastic crowd 
cheered loudly for the Emperor and 
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for New China, while the officials and 
members of the Provincial Anti- 
Opium Society made addresses. The 
American consul, the German vice- 
consul, and a representative of the 
Russian consul exprest their sympa- 
thy with the Chinese reformers, and the 
Secretary of the International Reform 
Bureau made an address in Chinese. 
It is quite certain that this first pipe- 
burning in Jientsin will be followed 
by others soon, because the people are 
determined to do away with the opium 
curse, and it is being reported that in 
the near future (if the revolution does 
not prevent) a great pipe-burning will 
be held in Peking under the auspices 
of the Central Anti-Opium Society. 
CHURCH UNION IN CHINA 

The joint committee of the English 
Baptist and the American Presby- 
terian Missions regarding the Union 
Church in Tsinan, China, has issued 
its report. It proposes one united 
Protestant Christian Church for the 
whole of Tsinan city and suburbs, and 
the use of the present mission chapels 
until special buildings are provided. 
entrance into the Union Church shall 
be “by either of the recognized forms 
of baptism at the option of the candi- 
date, it being understood that baptism 
by immersion only shall be practised 
in property owned by the English Bap- 
tist Mission.”” Members of any evan- 
gelical church shall be received on cer- 
tificate. The spiritual affairs of the 
Union Church shall be administered 
by a council consisting of the pastor 
and other church officers, and, in ad- 
dition, two ordained ministers, one 
appointed by the Tsinan Presbytery 
and the other by the Baptist Union. 
Territory in the Licheng county is to 
be allotted to the Church for future 
evangelistic work. 
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CRITICAL DAYS IN TURKEY 

Professor Hugh Black the other 
day, in speaking about the religious 
outlook in the United States, re- 
inarked that the problems now faced 
by our people, whether political or 
social, in the end, are all problems of 
religion. In a different but real sense 
the questions which threaten the foun- 
dations of the Turkish Empire are all 
religious questions. The press every- 
where has noted the meaning of this 
fact to England and France, the great 
Mohammedan powers of to-day. But 
we would call attention to the influ- 
ence of the fact upon Christians liv- 
ing in Lurkey, and especially upon 
our missionaries isolated in its inte- 
rior provinces. 

Because lurkey is a Mohammedan 
state jurisprudence, politics, social 
ethics, all fall into one classification 
as the service of God. All are inter- 
pretations of the Koran. The ulti- 
mate principle underlying the foreign 
relations, for instance, of such a state 
is that of God’s message to Saul by 
the hand of Samuel: ‘The Lord sent 
thee on a journey, and said, ‘Go and 
utterly destroy the sinners the Amal- 
ekites, and fight against them until 
they be consumed.” This is considered 
the policy ordained of God toward all 
nations that are outside of Islam. It 
is held in abeyance when peace is 
inore profitable to the state, but it 
linds ardent champions in Turkey 
whenever war breaks out. 

The Italian attack on Tripoli is 
more than the seizure of a _ valued 
province. It also attacks the effort of 
Turkey to reform itself. It takes ad- 
vantage of the weakness inseparable 
from so tremendous a change as that 
from the arbitrary to the constitu- 
tional form of government, and jus- 
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abominations of Abd ul Hamid, which 
the Young Turk administration hates 
as sincerely as Italy can. It has thus 
inflamed the best as well as the worst 
elements of the Turkish nation. 


ties this course by recital of the 
| 

What we class as the worst element : 


of the Turkish nation is worst in one |} 
It is that mass of in- | 


respect only. 
dustrious, according to their light, 


God-fearing, but untaught people who . | | 


make up the greatest part of the pop- 7 
ulation. Only the educated know of 
obstacles to a holy war of extermi- ii 
nation upon Christendom. Ordinary | | 
Turkish peasants heartily believe that : 


(od has appointed a simple rule for 
relations with Christians or other un- 
believers. 
relation of a New Zealand farmer to i 
rabbits: “Let them alone if you must; 
geet along with them if you can; but 
if through number and activity they 
occupy the land which God has given | 
to you, kill them all. A rabbit is a q 
rabbit whether he has or has not actu- 4 
ally eaten your crops.” Men of such 
beliefs whom a time of turmoil frees i 
from government restraint may be led 


by their piety to lynch unbelievers i 


who are handy while the aggressive | 


unbelievers are out of reach. i 


Now, the point of these somewhat 
trite suggestions is that between four 
and five hundred 


are stationed in small groups all over 
Turkey. 
lives and their methods to the re- 
quirements of the Government, they 
are respected by all who know them, 
and they are on friendly terms with 
Mohammedans of high and low de- 
gree. But if, as is quite possible, 
Italian enterprises in Tripoli cause an 
uprising of the Moslem proletariat in 
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Turkey ; or if, as European politicians 
fear, the Turkish provinces in the 
3alkan peninsula begin to crumble 
under pressure from their small but 
exigent neighbors; if, in short, an- 
archy takes the place of government 
in Turkey, the position of our mis- 
sionaries may become intensely peril- 
ous. 

These are the facts. They should 
not beget panic, nor lead to unpracti- 
cal appeals to the President for an 
impossible protection. The only ef- 
fective appeal is to God. In full faith 
that the divine love will not leave 
these missionaries to the tender 
mercies of infuriated Mohammedan 
devotees, let us make earnest prayer 
that not a hair of their heads shall 
perish. 


THE GREEK CHURCH IN TURKEY 


Priests and members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Constantinople 
have founded a religious society to 
which they have given the significant 
title “Restitution.” Its aims are the 
strengthening of the spiritual life of 
the members, the purification of the 
services and worship, and the amelio- 
ration of the character and life of the 
clergy of the Church. The organizers 
of the society are men of such high 
standing that a writer in Pro-odos (a 
Greek daily published in Constanti- 
nople) says that their very names give 
assurance of full consciousness of the 
seriousness of the work thus under- 
taken and of an earnest endeavor to ac- 
complish it. The same writer complains 
that Greek Christians have hitherto 
neglected to use Christianity as the 
mighty means for social reform, be- 
cause, as he puts it, “they have the 
shadow of religion, but little real life,” 
and he points out present-day weak- 
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nesses of the Greek Church, viz., neg- 
lect of the Bible, formalism of wor- 
ship, and an uneducated clergy. He 
therefore cordially welcomes the new- 
ly organized society as a forward step 
by those priests and lay members who 
love the Church and are trying to 
bring about a revival within her and 
return to the great ideals of primitive 
Christianity. 

The organization of this society in 
Constantinople is an important and 
hopeful sign of the times. 


BULGARIA AWAKENING 


A large four-page appeal has just 
been printed and scattered broadcast 
over Bulgaria. It is addrest to the 
members of the Orthodox Church in 
that country, and it is signed, “From 
a group of humble Orthodox Chris- 
tians, who, realizing that the truth has 
not been presented here as it should 
be, beg those who are informed on 
this most vital question to do what is 
necessary. If not, God’s greatest 
wrath will be poured upon them. 
Awake, oh, Orthodox Christian.”’ 

This “‘most vital question” is: First, 
that the Church is meant to be God’s 
chief instrument for elevating man- 
kind; second, it consists only of twice- 
born and constantly growing true be- 
lievers; third, its ministers’ chief aim 
must be to bring sinners to Christ by 
means of preaching; fourth, the pres- 
ent ministry of the Orthodox Church 
contains many men without this aim, 
who pervert the teachings of Christ; 
fifth, these ministers must not be tol- 
erated; sixth, the nation is suffering 
because of its neglect of God’s law, 
and no improvement is possible with- 
out the apprehension and practical ap- 
plication of Christian teaching. All 
Orthodox Christians, both pastors and 
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people, are bound to work for the 
purifying of the so-called Christian 
community, that it may become a 
worthy part of the Church of Christ, 
which tolerates nothing impure. 

Heavy indictments are brought 
against the Church in the appeal, and 
the whole document has been written 
with great earnestness and with much 
pain of heart. It is full of Scripture 
quotations, but its strength lies in the 
fact that its writers know that there 
is a large body of people within the 
Orthodox Church in Bulgaria who 
erieve over present conditions and 
who need only quickening from on 
high and a capable leader to bring 
about the needed great reformation. 
Thus, the appeal must bring results by 
the blessing of God. 


ADVANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The next triennial meeting of the 
South African General Missionary 
(‘onference, representing all mission- 
ary societies, will be held in the sub- 
continent, in Cape Town, during the 
first week of July, 1912. Preparation 
lor these meetings is being made by a 


series of conimussions. on the lines of > 


the Edinburgh Conference Commis- 
sions, appointed to gather data and 
lormulate resolutions for discussion 
hy the General Conference. One of 
the most important of these commis- 
sions 1s that on Survey and Occupa- 
tion. Rev. J. Du Plesis writes that 
“it has been conclusively shown that 
considerable areas of South Africa, 
south of the Zambesi and Cunene 
rivers, are still unoccupied, or at least 
but very partially occupied, by mis- 
sionary agencies, and it is hoped that 
the Commission’s report will lead to a 
distinct forward movement, on the 
part of the missionary societies al- 
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ready at work, into the territories as 
yet unevangelized.”’ 

At the time of the meetings of the 
conference next June, the South Afri- 
can Parliament will be in session, and 
public attention will be directed to 
mission work as a mighty factor in 
the development of the new nation 
in South Africa. Dr. John Mott, of 
New York, and Dr. Julius Richter, 
of Germany, have been invited to be 
present. Public meetings will be ar- 
ranged in which the most eminent 
South African public men are ex- 
pected to take part. A missionary 
exposition will also be organized, at 
which scenes from native life will be 
depicted, methods of mission work 
illustrated, and demonstrations given 
of the instruction imparted at mission- 
ary institutions in trades and handi- 
crafts. In this way the public will be 
enlightened as to the work actually 
being done by the missionary agencies 
of South Africa, and public interest 
and sympathy will be stimulated in 
nussionary undertakings. 


THE AFFAIRS ON THE KONGO 


According to the London Christian, 
the friends of the .\nti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society have re- 
ceived from their own messenger, Rev. 
J. H. UWarris, their first report upon 
the present condition of the Upper 
Longo. His impressions are based 
upon observations taken during a jour- 
ney of 1,200 miles. Belgium is seem- 
ingly anxious to wipe out as soon as 
possible the bitter memories of the 
past. Of course, the work of reform 
is not complete, but some instalments 
of justice have arrived, and others are 
at hand. It is reported that a great 
British firm of soap-makers will es- 
tablish business on the Aruwimi River, 
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where the oil-producing palm abounds. 
This would improve matters in the 
Kongo State very much, we believe. 

Reports in German daily papers, 
however, do not sound quite as favor- 
able as those of Rev. J. H. Harris, 
tho they do not deny the goodwill of 
the Belgian Government itself. 


MOSLEM MENACE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The advance of Islam southward in 
Africa has been frequently noted by 
us, but we have little suspected that 
even in South Africa proper its prop- 
aganda is reaching out. It has been 
discovered that there are as many as 
40,000 Mohammedans in that portion 
of the Dark Continent. At the meet- 
ing of the Students’ Christian Associ- 
ation, recently held at Graaf Reinet, 
and attended by 200 delegates, the 
threatening spread of Islam in South 
Africa were freely discust, and resolu- 
tions were passed which urgently call 


_ for a great increase in the number of 


student volunteers for the mission 
field. In answer to the call the num- 
ber of volunteers (twenty at the be- 
ginning of the meeting) was increased 
by thirty-four others, while twenty 
more committed themselves to the 
same purpose, but must wait one year 
or more in order to be of the required 
age before signing. 


CHANGES IN BASUTOLAND 


Little Basutoland, in South Africa, 
contains less than a half million of 
keathen inhabitants, who are ruled 
by native chiefs under the oversight 
of a British Resident Commissioner. 
Eighty years ago its head chief asked 
the Paris Missionary Society to send 
some “men of peace” into his coun- 
try, and its missionaries commenced 
work in 1833. They found dark 


heathenism gross ignorance 
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everywhere, and cannibalism in some 
places. To-day 300 teachers are em- 
ployed in the day-schools of Basuto- 
land, and about one-fourth of all its 
inhabitants are more or less closel\ 
connected with the missionaries upon 
the 201 missionary stations. There 
are now 17 native ordained ministers, 
and the Christian natives contribute 
amout $20,000 annually to the sup- 
port of the work. The increase in the 
number of native members of the 
congregation was 2,100 in IQIO, and 
the Bible League, founded for the 
study of the Bible, has 4,500 mem- 
bers already. 


THE SIGNS OF DAWN IN INDIA 

Professor Harlan P. Beach, of Yale 
University, expresses his belief that 
there is a strong movement toward the 
religion of Christ, without its name, 
in India. A member of the theistic 
society, the Brahmo Somaj, met a mis- 
sionary on Christmas day and _ told 
him that the members of that society 
were meeting by twos and threes to 
talk about Jesus Christ, and to pray 
to Him. Professor Beach’s belief is 
shared by Rev. Robert A. Hume, who 
for thirty-seven years has been a resi- 
dent in western India, who calls at- 
tention especially to the wonderful so- 
cial advancement of India’s women, 
and declares that the centuries of 
stagnation have come to an _ end. 
Women’s clubs for.social intercourse 
and intellectual improvement are 
springing up all over India, and Eu- 
ropeans, Parsees, Mohammedans and 
Jews are mingling thus. Child mar- 


riages, the giant wo of India’s my- 
riads of child widows, are on the de- 
cline, and some Hindu conferences 
have discust petitions to the govern- 
ment for a law prohibiting the mar- 
riage of girls under fourteen. 
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Hume stated that the age of a Chris- 
tian Hindu bride in Ahmednagar, his 
home city, is seventeen, and he de- 
clared that the influence of the Pan- 
dita Ramabai and of her faithful work 
for high-caste child widows at Poona, 
near Bombay, since 1889, is thus felt 
throughout India. In proof of the 
fact that India’s moral atmosphere is 
changing, the Seva Sadan, or the 
‘Tome of Service,” in Bombay, was 
founded by a Parsee for the same kind 
of service which Ramabai instituted, 
and numerous other cases in India 
show the appearance of a new spirit 
and signs of a new day among its mul- 
titudes of heathen inhabitants. ‘This 
condition is hopeful if these reforms 
are prompted and permeated by the 
spirit of Christ, otherwise they offer 
no permanent relief, for they give the 
fruits of Christianity without the 
roots. There is no salvation for this 
world or for the next apart from Jesus 
Christ. 


RAISING THE OUTCASTES IN INDIA 


One of the greatest problems in the 
Indian Empire is that of the deprest 
classes. There are fifty millions of 
them—men, women and_ children, 
ignorant and poor, illiterate and 
despised, treated like slaves, yea, con- 
sidered unworthy to be touched, and 
living in an awful state of moral de- 
cay. The condition of these masses 
is especially bad in South India, where 
it is continually imprest upon them 
that they belong to a lower order of 
beings than the members of the castes, 
and where they are frequently for- 
bidden the use of the common well 
and sometimes even the use of the 
common pond. 

Among this great outcast population 
an extensive movement toward Chris- 
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tianity has been going on for some 
time, and it has been stated that during 
the past forty years 350,000 of them 
have become Christians in South In- 
dia alone. Christian missionaries have 
paid special attention to the work 
among these downtrodden people, and 
Bishop Whitehead, of Madras, stated 
that he anticipated an influx of some 
thirty millions of them into the Chris- 
tian Church within the next fifty years. 
The elevating influence which Chris- 
tianity has had upon these people 
have naturally aroused the attention 
of unconverted, high-caste people in 
India and have stirred them into ac- 
tivity in behalf of the opprest masses, 
and a largely attended conference in 
their behalf was held in Madras on 
July 8. The chairman, a prominent 
Brahman, Mr. G. A. Natesan, delivered 
a remarkable address in answer to an 
address of welcome read by a Pariah, 
Mr. Israel Nallappen. He called at- 
tention to the pitiful state of the op- 
prest masses, to the low wages for 
which they are forced to labor long 
hours in the burning sun, to the tre- 
mendous prejudice against them which 
prevails in every part of India, and, 
remarkable to the eyes of a Braham, 
to the change which takes place in 
these people themselves and in their 
general condition when they embrace 
Christianity. He closed with an ap- 
peal to Hindus to change their atti- 
tude toward these fifty millions of 
casteless people, implying that there is 
danger of vast numbers of them join- 
ing the ranks of the Christians. 

The conference passed a set of seven 
resolutions, which refer to the pitiful 
condition of the Indian outcasts and 
to means by which this condition could 
be improved, and which are to be sub- 
mitted to the Indian Government. 
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These resolutions can not be expected 
to help much in improving the attitude 
of Hindus generally toward casteless 
people, for the remedy lies only in 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
but the very fact that such a con- 
ference could be held shows that the 
spirit of Christianity is beginning to 
permeate these people and that the 
holy Brahman and the large property- 
owner are willing to come down from 
their lofty height of pride and super- 
stitution to help the downtrodden 
Pariah and to attempt to lift him out 
of his poverty and ignorance and dirt. 

Some of the Indian papers called 
the conference a sly attempt of native 
Christians, especially of those em- 
ployed in missionary efforts, to prop- 
agate their doctrines. The chairman 
was not a Christian, and Brahmans 
discust the needs of the opprest 
masses, Pariahs appeared betore the 
public pleading for their downtroddei. 
brethren, while the audience was com- 
posed chiefly of heathen Ilindus of all 
classes. Not many years ago such a 
conference would have been impos- 


sible. 
INDIAN MOSLEMS ASKING 
EDUCATION 

A missionary of the Basel Mission- 
ary Society calls attention to the 
awakening desire for secular educa- 
tion among Mohammedans in East 
India. During many years they were 
bitterly opposed to it, but now they 
are proposing to found a great Mo- 
hammedan university at Aligart, for 
which they ask 10,000,000 rupees, or 
more than $3,000,000, from the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet in all 
India. Agents are traveling from 
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town to town, and have already suc- 
ceeded in collecting 6,000,000 rupees, 
the rich Mohammedan princes of 
northern India contributing large 
sums. [These agents call education 
the only salvation of Mohammedan- 
ism in India, and predict that, after 
the founding of the great university 
at Aligarh, smaller Mohammedan col- 
leges will spring up in every part of 
the Indian Empire, especially in 
Malabar and Cochin, where the mis- 
sionaries of the Basel Society are ma- 
king gains among Moslems. 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
QUEENSLAND 


Some time ago the people of 
Queensland decided, as a result of a 
referendum, to abolish the purely 
secular education in the primary 
schools and to allow all religious 
bodies to teach their own children dur- 
ing school hours. In a recent address 
to his synod the Bishop of Rockhamp- 
ton referred to the result of the edu- 
cation Act and said: ‘“We may truly 
regard this as a great gift from God 
to all among us who love Him and 
seek His grace. The Bible will be 
taught undenominationally—that is, 
without standard or formula—in the 
ordinary school course. But the stand- 
ard of the Church’s teaching must be 
the quite definite standard of the 
Church Catechism.” ‘The Bishop paid 
a compliment to the faithfulness of 
the clergy in teaching the children dili- 
gently week by week, and he exprest 
his high appreciation of the exceeding 
courtesy and kindness of the head 
teachers. The results of the Educa- 
tion Act are very satisfactory. 
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THE TEMPLE WHERE DR. 


HEPBURN FIRST LIVED IN 


JAPAN, 1859-1863 


JAMES CURTIS HEPBURN 
PIONEER OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN JAPAN 


BY REV. 


The Japan which Dr. Hepburn saw 
and wrought mightily to transform 
was one ot which the present gener- 
ation of Japanese know nothing. To 
the Mikado’s 65,000,000 subjects 
(who in Hawaii and the United States 
number about 140,000 of the 150,000 
away from home, in the Occident ), the 
period 1858 to 1868 is as unknown, 
except by vague tradition, as are the 
davs of Peter Stuyvesant to the aver- 
ave dweller on Manhattan. Never- 
theless that era, in which both society 
and population were virtually as sta- 
tionary as they had been for a hun- 
dred years previous, was what the 
Writer actually saw. Such judicial 
proceedings as the burning of the par- 
ricide and incendiary, and the public 
processions in which phallic symbols 
were openly displayed and made use 


WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., 


Author of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,” 


ITHACA, N. Y. 

“Verbeck of Japan,” ete. 

of in the most obscene manner imag- 
inable, had, by the year 1870, yielded 
to the pressure of foreign opinion. 

In those days probably every third 
person in Japan was pitted by small- 
pox, and adults and children with open 
sores moved among the populace, tho 
the babies usually had on a yellow cap 
as a mark of possible danger. Infec- 
tious diseases of the most horrible sort 
were far On the 
highroad beggars were both numer- 
ous and clamorous. 


from uncommon. 


It was not cus- 
tomary to help a human being of this 
class when he was drowning, or likely 
to rid society of the burden of his keep, 
or to listen to his prayers if in dan- 
ver; to cut him down as a dog was 
not uncommon. Then human life was 
considered of very little worth out- 


side of the armed classes. The unt- 
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versal wearing of swords by samurat 
boys and men, who paid no taxes or 
tolls, reminded one of the medieval 
customs of our forefathers. The pro- 
pensity of the sword to leave its 
sheath was evident in the bloody faces 
and the bodies of many a dog on which 
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the sword-owner had tried his skill,— 
with more or less success. The ven- 
detta, the sword duel, the tempering of 
arbitrary government by assassination 
of obnoxious officials, the common 
sight of dead bodies lying in the high 
road, with certain unmentionable 
popular habits, formed part of the rec- 
ognized order of society. 


All foreigners were looked upon: 


with suspicion and hostility. Conces- 
sions of land for the formation of set- 
tlements at the treaty ports, however 
authorized by diplomacy, were sus- 
pected to mean their ultimate posses- 
sion by foreigners. As for mission- 
aries, they were almost universally 
supposed to be the emissaries of for- 
eign governments and sent out to fa- 
cilitate the conquest of the country. 


| December 


In a word, modern and ancient ideas 
were daily at war. To keep the peace 
required wisdom at Yeddo and self- 
control on both sides. 

Into such a land, in such an era, 
James Curtis Hepburn, M.D., came 
with purpose, consecration and equip- 
ment. He was one of the first and 
most potent of men to hurry into ob- 
livion things uncanny and brutal, to 
banish diseases, wide-spread but too 
vile to be named in print, and to usher 
in the day when Japan, as one of the 


Great Powers of the world, should 


lead in public hygiene, in successful 
surgery and in breaking all records in 
saving the lives of the wounded in 
war. Not one public hospital was 
known in the empire in 1859, where- 
as to-day there are over a thousand, 
and, without costing half as much as 
those in America, probably do as good 
work. When China went to war with 
Japan in 1894, she had no hospital 
corps or provision of surgeons or 
medicines. Happy was the soldier 
killed outright, for terrible were the 
sufferings of the men who crawled off 
to die or lived with unextracted balls 
in agony for years. 

Young men of the Japan of to-day 
may sneer at missionaries, boast of 
their country’s progress, and wonder 
whether those of us who tell of these 
things that they saw with their own 
eyes are not drawing the long bow, 
are jaundiced by race pride, or are 
dealing with fiction. Yet the writer 
was not only familiar with the sea- 
port life and that in the capital during 
three years, but, even more than Dr. 
Hepburn, saw the interior of the 
country during many journeys and a 
life of one year in Fukui, away from 
the foreigners. 

Probably no sights are visible to- 
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day such as those which | beheld many 
times in the doctor’s dispensary at 
Yokohama. In a room able to hold 
about a hundred persons, in which, 
during fifteen years, from twenty to 
seventy-five gathered daily, stood this 
quiet, forceful man. Without fuss or 
visible emotion, tho not without real 
svimpathy and profoundest pity, he did 
his work of relief. Around him were 
from five to fifteen young men, young 
Japanese M.D.’s of the future, who 
were preparing medicines, assisting 
in surgery or with bandages, dress- 
ings, or In preparation of the patients, 
they helped the doctor in one way or 
another, while themselves learning. 
In the company, waiting their turn, 
human beings of every condition, age, 
and sex showed the marks of sin, 
misery, accident, or infection. 

Here was an old man, hoping for 
relief from some chronic disease, and 
perhaps only too ready to show the 
limb or organ that needed the atten- 
tion of science and skill; here were 
mothers holding their sick babies in 
beseeching inquest of the doctor's face 
for a ray of hope—the eyes, it might 
be, of the little ones eaten out with 
smallpox, or even a worse disease; 
while the maternal eyes were “homes 
of silent prayer.” I can never forget 
those piercing looks into the doctor's 
face. Too often their piteous peti- 
tions were of-no avail. Disease had 
gone too far and death was prompt 
and merciful. Happy, indeed, was the 
doctor himself, when by a pinch of 
powder, a bolus, a lotion, a dressing 
of salve, or a surgical operation, he 


could bring joy and hope. One need 
not go into the detail concerning 
what was at first a chamber of 


horrors, in which every sense was of- 
fended, but which became to the ma- 
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jority a palace of delight into which 
memory loved often to reenter. 


Around the walls were comforting 
passages from the Book of Books, 
rich promises, words of hope and ten- 


IN OLD JAPAN 
One of Dr. Hepburn’s New-Year Callers in the 
Seventies. (A Boy and His Servant) 


der consolation, messages from the 
Great Physician, so that waiting time 
and fruitful opportunity made this 
room often the very gate of Heaven 
to souls, whose ransom from the pow- 
er of guilt, suffering and darkness 
began here. Yes, that dispensary was 
a Bethel to many Japanese. Dr. Hep- 
burn’s problems were not geographi- 
cal, ethnic, or philosophical, but imme- 
diate and human. 

Intensely human himself, out of his 
heart flowed streams of sympathy, 
help and healing. He and his wife 
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made their home one of abounding 
hospitality. Under his roof, whether 
they were lovers beginning, or lovers 
mated during long years of mutual 
burden-bearing, inquirers or visitors, 
scholars or common people, children 


A JAPANESE BEGGAR 
Dr. Hepburn Ministered to Many of these in Japan 


or the aged friends of missions or 
critics and enemies, all who came felt 
the power of his sympathy, whether 
given by look, or word, or by the 
application of science and skill. 
Rarely did Dr. Hepburn do any- 
thing in the line of duty, but that a 
rill of sympathy went with the doing. 
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You might disagree with him and he 
with you. Questions of policy might 
arise when discussion was warm, but 
no man could be an enemy to Dr. 
Hepburn unless he was himself a lov- 
er of enmity and strife. Whether for 
individuals or the nation, Iepburn’s 
work, in quality, was that of a master. 
It is no exaggeration to say that for 
the Japanese born, since 1&88o, he, 
under God, made of this one a dit- 
ferent world. 

Who was this man? 
lexicographer, translator of the buble, 
friend of beggars and emperors, and 
—oh noble task !—conciliator of mis- 
sionary and merchant—he was always 
referred to in Japan as “kunshin’— 
the righteous and noble gentleman, 
and in East Orange, N. ]., for nine- 
teen years as the sunny elder of the 
Church: He was a 
science and 


Physician, 


l’resbyterian 
pioneer of .\merican 
Christianity in Japan, and the leader 
of that group of four mighty men of 
faith and valor, of whom Verbeck, 
\Williams and Brown were the other 
three, who for twelve years, trom 
1859 to 1871, had the mission field of 
Japan pretty much all to themselves. 
These men were almost forgotten at 
home during our Civil War and were 
obliged perforce to send their letters 
by way of England, because the Ala- 
bama was sweeping :\merican com- 
merce off the seas. Some of them 
were compelled for a while to earn 
their own living. They were the 
wisest of the wise in that they sought 
not to call the noble and the mighty 
first to the Gospel feast. Going out 
into the highways and hedges, and 
taking hold of the boys, they helped 
to make the better kind of a Japan 
of which none of the native philoso- 
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phers, seers or political martyrs—-and 
these were many—ever dreamed. 

James Curtis Hepburn, M.D., LL.D., 
wearing the decoration of the third 
degree in the Order of the Rising 
Sun, from the Emperor of Japan, and 
forever enshrined in the hearts of the 
Japanese people, was born in the vil 
lage of Milton, on the Susquehanna 
River, in Northumberland County, 
Pa., on March 13, 1815. As one 
might almost suppose from his name, 
his parents were Presbyterians, ancl 
when his father, a lawyer, eager that 
his son should be a lawyer also, sets 
him to college, it was Princeton t» 
which, at thirteen, the lad traveled in 
a stage coach. | 

Pleading at the bar would require 
some oratorical power, and this the 
Hepburn boy or man never possest. 
Ile distrusted himself then, and, even 
in later years, when American Chris- 
tians were hungry for news from Ja- 
pan and the prospects otf the king- 
dom’s coming were very dark. When 
this watchman, visiting at home, was 
asked “\What of the night?” he, after 
having been, almost by main force, m- 
(luced to enter a pulpit to speak, he 
rose trembling and succeeded three 
times in getting as far as to say “My 
dear triends.” ‘Then he retreated, and 
sat down, refusing to get up again. 
Nevertheless, having but five talents 
instead of ten, he buried none. As 
teacher, in council, and where speech, 
not of an oratorical, but of a deliber- 
ative kind was required, Dr. Hepburn 
always spoke with force brevity, 
clarity, and to the point. He re- 
minded me of John Hall in council, 
Whose every word seemed to weigh 
a pound. 

Choosing medicine as his future 
profession, Hepburn, the college grad- 
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uate, entered the medical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania,— 
Ben Franklin’s noblest monument. 
In the university he openly profest 
Christ and made a real consecration 
of himself to the Master. Of all the 
men with whom I have come in con- 
tact, none more signally illustrated the 
dictum of Carlyle, “Blessed is the man 
that hath found his work, let him ask 
no other blessedness.” This was what 
sustained Dr. Hepburn through his 
unwearied and ceaseless labors. No 
matter which way his tastes ran, his 
sympathies were always in the line of 
his duty; and, because it was his 
ereatest pleasure, he seemed to dig- 
nify that work. It is true that some 
thought him cold--blooded, because he 
kept himself so unremittingly and sys- 
tematically at toil; but, probably, 
these were the most frivolous and 
those whom the world could most 
easily spare. Certainly Japan became 
gradually better because, from 5 A.M. 
to 10 p.M. through those thirty-three 
years spent on the soil of Nippon, Dr. 
[lepburn kept to his work with the 
tenacity of an ivy vine to a wall; tho 
in the human hearts of which this 
servant of Christ was Master, his 
name was as fragrant as a cherry- 
blossom. 

[In the hands of the Almighty Dis- 
poser of Events, two fellow students 
at the University were as the rudder 
to this life-ship, directing its course. 
One was the father of General Sam- 
uel Armstrong, long the president of 
Hampton Institute and an early mis- 
sionary to Hawaii. The other was 
Matthew [Loard, who went out to 
Africa as a missionary and gave his 
young life for what is to-day the 
Continent of Hope. But, back of all 
influences, invisible, like the energy 
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THE JAPANESE DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL (OR NO SCHOOL) 


that does not depend upon wires or 
poles for transmission into messages 
of light, was the influence of his 
mother. At the head of a band of 


women who prayed for the coming oft 


the kingdom, she did not fail to let 
her son know her own heart's desire 
concerning him. 

These were the days of Harriet 
Newall. No illustrations of the pow- 
er of spirit over matter appeal to the 
writer more than the fact that, before 
he was born, many American young 
women, his mother among others, 
were filled with a desire to carry 
Christ’s gospel abroad, because of 
that beautiful life laid down so soon 
in Burma, where she was the help- 
mate of Judson. Many a woman who 
could not herself go, prayed her son 
into the work because of Harriet 
Newall. 

After graduation the young doctor 
practised medicine for three years, and 
in October, 1840, married Miss Clara 
M. Leete. This partnership of love 
and mutual service lasted fifty-five 


years. It is very difficult to put down 
in cold blood what Mrs. Hepburn was 
as host, friend, presiding spirit at the 
table, the home and in social life at 
Yokohama in “the seventies.’ In 
those days, when American ladies in 
astern lands were few and far be- 
tween, she was often spoken of, on 
our war ships, as “The Mother of the 
American Navy. Many a_ young 
officer was saved from folly, impurity 
and dissipation by her kindly words. 
In the new settlement she was Dor- 
cas, Martha, and Mary in one. Not 
a few homesick and heartbroken men 
were set forward in life, with a new 
song in their hearts. Not only was 
she kind to the Japanese, tho most 
of the new comers to the new seaports 
in the sixties were hardly of prepos- 
sessing appearance or of winsome 
character; she also may truly be 
called the beginner of female educa- 
tion in Japan. She collected and 
taught a class of native girls, and 
when Miss Kidder (Mrs. E. Rothe- 
say Miller) came out from .\merica 
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to do this special work, Mrs. Hep- 
burn turned over her school to this 
lady, so eminently fitted for the work. 
Out of that class came the star pupil, 
most excellently trained to assist, 
when the Government itself woke up 
to the necessity of uplifting one-half 
of Japan, and Miss Margaret Clark 
Griffis and Mrs. P. V. Veeder began 
what has since developed into the 
Tokyo Normal School. The first text- 
book for this school was [lepburn’s 
Dictionary, and until teacher and pu- 
pil had made some mutual progress 
it was the delight of the girls to com- 
mit to memory many columns of this 
kind of a lesson-help, new in Japan. 
Delightful it certainly was, in the 
freshness of novelty, for the maidens 
of Nippon in 1873 considered it some- 
thing wonderful to see both their 
kata kana, or popular script, and the 
dignified Chinese characters set cheek 
by jowl alongside of English words 


and phrases which the American la- 
cies used. 

We are not exaggerating when we 
say that Mrs. Hepburn was as the 
hidden cistern of oil that supplied the 
ever-trimmed and brightly burning 
lamp of a mighty man of God. 

Having now “an helpmeet for him,’ 
Dr. Hepburn turned his back on a 
successful medical practise and ac- 
cepted a call to be missionary phy- 
sician in Siam under the American 
board. They made the voyage in a 
slow sailing ship and arrived July 12, 
1841, at “the lion city’’ Singapore, the 
capital of the British Straits Settle- 
ments. He was detained at this place 
because sickness among the mission- 
aries required his presence. He uti- 
lized what proved to be a golden op- 
portunity by engaging in work for the 
Chinese there, until the Middle King- 
dom was opened to the Gospel. He 
thus laid a foundation ot knowledge of 
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the Chinese language which equipped 
him for later work both in China and 
Japan. When the new field opened, 
after what is called the “Opium War,” 
Dr. Hepburn changed his plans and 
chose the city of Amoy, whence the 
tea ships of the East India Company, 
laden with material for the revolu- 
tion, sailed for Boston in 1773. lLand- 
ing at Amoy in October, 1843, he 
opened a dispensary for Chineses pa- 
tients. His companions were Rev. W. 
H. Cummings and the Rev. David 
Abeel of the Reformed Church, who 
may be called the father of woman's 
work for woman in Asia and the in- 
spirer of women’s missionary societies. 

The climate and the water were se- 
vere on the missionary women, and 
within a few months four of the six 
died. Of the men two were drowned, 
one of whom, Walter Lowrie, was 
thrown overboard by the Chinese pi- 
rates, who long infested these waters. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn were not 
spared, and when they had become 
reduced in health by malaria, they 
were obliged to return home, arriving 
in New York March, 1846. In one 
of his letters Dr. Hepburn spoke ten- 
derly of the little baby which he had 
to bury in Asia's strange soil. 

Thus, the doctor’s first missionary 
experience, lasting five years, seemed 
almost a total personal loss as well as 
a great disappointment. No other op- 
portunity for missionary usefulness 
presented itself, and it seemed as tho 
he must: spend his life as a medical 
practitioner among his fellow Ameri- 
cans. Opening_an office in New York 
city, he soon¢hayl an honorable and 
lucrative practise; and for twelve years 
was an active citizen on Manhattan 
Island. Twice he passed through epi- 
demics of cholera and won golden 


the Inquisition. 
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Hle was ac 
tive in church work and the future 
seemed to open to him all that a phy- 
sician and a Christian layman could 
desire. 

But in 1853 an event took place by 
which the Government of the United 
States more powerfully imprest the 
world than by any other act since the 
Declaration of Independence. Yet 
Japan was not opened to commerce 
and missionaries by Commodore Perry, 
but through the skilful negotiations ot 
Hon. Townsend Harris, president of 
the Board of Education in New York 
City. A convocation of three men at 
Nagasaki, held probably on the deck 
of the United States steamship Min- 
nesota, influenced mightily the future 
development of the unborn Christian 
church in Japan. Mr. Donker Cur- 
tius, the Dutch envoy, whose signa- 
ture on a treaty of commerce with the 
Japanese was still fresh, mentioned to 
Dr. S. Wells Williams, secretary to 
the American legation in China and 
then visiting Nagasaki, that Japanese 
officers had told him that they were 
ready to allow foreigners all trading 
privileges “if a way could be found to 
keep opium and Christianity out of the 
country.” 

Dr. Williams was much imprest 
by this statement and saw the meaning 
of it. “Christianity,” to the Japanese, 


opinions by his success. 


‘meant political peril and foreign 1in- 


tervention. It really was this, when 
it was orthodox in Spain and Portu- 
eal to believe that the world, as di- 
vided by the Pope, meant that it be- 
longed to them, their sovereigns and 
Dr. Williams, calling 
together his two fellow lovers of his 
Master and of the Japanese, Rev. E. 
W. Syle, sailor's chaplain at Shanghai, 
and Chaplain Henry Wood, of the 
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\/innesota, the three talked the mat 
ter over. Making up their minds that 
the Japanese had no clear idea of 
what true Christianity was, they 
agreed to write, each one to his own 
board, the [¢piscopal, Reformed, and 
Presbyterian, urging them to be very 
careful in the choice of the right kind 
of men, who should win the Japanese 


and teach the people what true Chris-_ 


tianity was. Undoubtedly the Holy 
Spirit guided the mission boards when 
they sent out such men as Williams, 
Verbeck, Brown, and Hepburn to the 
land of promise. As Dr. Williams 
wrote, “We had the satistaction of 
seeing within a year the agents of 
these three societies in Shanghai.” 
When the call came to Dr. and Mrs. 
Hepburn it was as the breath of the 
Holy Spirit upon the smoking flax. 
Instantly a candle was lighted that has 
steadily illuminated humanity in the 
Japanese Empire to this day. The 
voyage in a sailing ship had lasted 
140 days, when they reached lana- 
eawa, the designated treaty port on 
the bay opposite Yokohama, where 
they were to live four years. Nothing 
had been said in the treaties about 
Mussionarics, as such, tho we must 
never fail to give credit to [Townsend 
llarris for arguing the matter with 
the Japanese at Shimoda, so that mis- 
sionaries could not be kept out, and 
thus opening the way for the preach- 
ing of the gospel. Mr. Harris, in his 
diary, wrote on Monday, June 8, 1857, 
sununarizing his points made after 
eight months of negotiation: “No 
classes of Americans are named 1n the 
second article so that missionaries may 
actually come and reside in Japan.” 
The American consul, in 1859, was 
not specially friendly, not being gifted 
with prevision as to the want or need 
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of such persons in a trading settle 
ment, but, after consulting with the 
Japanese Government, Dr. Hepburn 
was registered as physician to the con- 
sulate. An old temple, probably still 
standing, having been rejected by the 
Dutch consul as a stable, was made 
habitable after a little carpenter work 
for the new missionaries’ residence, 
and then they began the unpacking of 
boxes. Sharing the temple with the 
Hepburns were Rev. Dr. Samuel Rol- 
lins Brown and wife, old friends, who 
also had been missionaries in China. 
These were the days of feudalism, 
when servants and commoners pros- 
trated themselves before the men of 
privilege and office, who wore two 
swords. Usually attired chiefly in 
their loin cloth, they awoke strange 
and not altogether pleasant feelings 
to gentlemen, and especially to ladies 
accustomed both to clothing and the 
usual upright attitude of free citizens 
of a republic. As a rule, American 
ladies, on their first view of such vast 
areas of cuticle, nearly fell into nerv- 
ous prostration, while the male repub- 
licans actually felt like using boot 
leather, not for kicking but for assist- 
ing’ to elevate these groveling speci- 
mens of humanity and telling them to 
stand up like men who lived under the 
Stars and Stripes. As tor meat, bread 
and potatoes, the doctor's wife had to 
depend for many months upon the 
ship captains. [or one thing alone, 
Japan might well raise a monument 
to the Hepburns, for they taught the 
Japanese the meaning, the use, and the 
manufacture of soap. True, we gladly 
bear witness that in their persons, in 
the generous use of the bath, and in 
care of their houses the Japanese are 
among the cleanest people in_ the 


world. Yet as a foreigner long in 
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a the Far East declares, “the Chinese marsh, and Kanagawa was a port of 

| HH wash their clothes and the Japanese the country, ruled, as report said, by 

| Hi their bodies.” In some respects, next two kings. In the large temple yard 
_ to Christianity, soap seemed to be the no untidy blade of grass which strug- 


uy i desideratum. gled up was permitted to remain. 
A missionary’s daughter, who was’ That is not commie 1! faut in a Jap- 
ushered into the world under the doc- anese temple yard.” 
tor’s supervision, writes in these later After four years the Hepburns | 
years, when her own daughters are moved to Yokohama, where they built 
graduated from college: a house on the main street, one story 
“Tf the friends, the pupils, the pa- high, with an attic. No chimneys were ' 
rishioners, and the patients and the’ then known in this earthquake country, 
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mere admirers of Dr. Hepburn could 
each bring but one flower as a symbol 
of their regard for him, their indebt- 
edness to him, and their love for him, 
his house would not be big enough 
to hold the fragrant blossoms. Do 
you accuse me of prejudice? Then 
look through my spectacles. Imagine, 
at the close of the Civil War, in newly 
opened-up Japan, a Buddhist temple, 
looking like a one-story bungalow, 
propt on stilts, well set back from 
the streets in the town of Kanagawa, 
for Yokohama was then a mere strip 
of fishing shacks in the midst of a 


so the sheet-iron stovepipe jutted up 
through the roof. In those days “‘for- 
eigner haters’ abounded, and swords 
were easily unsheathed. Sake, the 
strong rice liquor, with the fusel-oil 
still kept in it, at the cheapness of 
which Commodore Perry was alarmed, 
filled the stomachs of many of the 
swashbucklers, and life was held very 
cheap. Almost all foreigners went 
about armed when on the highways, 
and rarely without the protection of 
government guards. One fellow took 
employment with the doctor for the 
express purpose of assassinating him, 
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but after a few weeks, seeing what 
kind of people the missionaries were, 
he gave up his plan. No teachers 
could be obtained but those who were 
known to be spies. 

Personally the writer never under- 
stood what the scripture meant which 
speaks of “leaping over a wall” until 
he tackled the Japanese language. 


Japanese affairs. I carried into the 
far interior, in 1871, the first transla- 
tion ot the gospels made by him, in 
manuscript, and had the honor of 
teaching the first Bible class beyond 
the jealously guarded line of the treaty 
ports. 

The doctor would rise every day at 
five o'clock in the morning, and in cold 
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i'ven then he had the help of a gram- 
mar and dictionary, ‘go his teacher 
was at first like a pump-stock, from 
which information was extracted only 
after severe labor. Dr. Hepburn, the 
pioneer, went at the language with 
Next to nothing, but he leapt over 
the wall into the world of Japanese 
thought and the garden of her liter- 
ature. Then began thirty-three years 
of systematic daily toil, glimpses of 
which I had the honor and pleasure 
of seeing when enjoying the boundless 
hospitality of his home, discussing 


weather make his own fire. He 
worked till breakfast time, and then, 
after family worship, would go into 
the dispensary, usually for an hour, 
but sometimes for three or four hours. 
Returning, he worked on his diction- 
ary, or reading in Japanese literature, 
and in later days making translations, 
until dinner at I P.M. In the after- 
noon he would take his exercise and 
visit foreign and other patients. His 
helper for years was the _ scholarly 
Okuno, who became a Christian and 
until eighty years of age was pastor, 
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evangelist, poet and hymnist of the 
church. No wonder that he was able 
to get out, in 1867, the first edition of 
his great dictionary on which all 
others are based. ‘Three other editions 
followed, with still others in abridged 
forms. ‘The work of printing and 
proofreading had to be done in 
China, at Shanghai. Dr. Hepburn 
wrote and published the first Chris- 
tian tract in Japanese. Il‘rom 1872 to 
1879 he was busy with other scholars 
on the New Testament, and on the 
Qld Testament until 1888. 

The work in which the doctor took 
the greatest pride and joy, because it 
was wholly his own, and he knew it 
would do an endless amount of good, 
was his Bible Dictionary, in 1882. 
‘This the then only help to 
enable Japanese to enjoy intelligently 
the Scriptural allusions and references 
that lay outside of their mental world. 
Better yet, such a work helped to show 
that the Gospel was as much for Japan 
as for England or America. 

When out of the chaos of paganism 
Japan unfolded the glory of the new 
Christian lite and the demands of edu- 
cation were for masters, as well as 
held laborers, Dr. Hepburn was made 
the first president of the Meiji Gakuin 
(Hall of Learning in the era of en- 
lightened civilization). This is the col- 
lege of the Reformed Churches holc- 
ine the Presbyterial system in Japan, 
and is situated in Tokyo. To this 
work he gave not only his time and 
talents, but he secured from his friends 
large gifts of money for the dormi- 
tory, professors’ residences and what 
others insisted on naming Hepburn 
Hall. He secured the erection also of 
Shiloh Church edifice at Yokohama, 
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then the best and most costly in Prot 
estant Japan. Not a few of the dol- 
lars for these buildings came out of 
his own pocket. It seems a sort of 
mystic antiphon or requiem that, prob- 
ably at the very hour of the passing 
of the great man’s spirit, Hepburn 
Hall went up in fire. 

It is hard for one to say which was 
the greatest of the triumphs of Doc- 
tor Hepburn’s labors. Some may put 


their finger on this, others on that, but 
to my mind one of his greatest suc- 


cesses under God was in his winning 
the sympathy of the mercantile com- 
munity and in bridging that unfor- 
tunately deep, perhaps unnecessary, 
culf between missionaries and mer- 
chants, which exists on foreign soil. 

On his return to America, in 1892, 
when the burdens of active life seemed 
to justify his retirement, the doctor 
made his home in East Orange, N. J., 
and from 1892 was an elder and faith- 
ful member of the local church. His 
home was near enough for visits to 
the graves of his “three beautiful 
boys.’ Only one son, who bears the 
name of his father, survives the doc- 
tor. On his ninetieth birthday the 
Japanese ambassador brought him the 
token of the Emperor’s appreciation 
of his services to his people. Of Dr. 
Ilepburn it may be written, as was 
said of his Master, ‘“‘He saved others.” 


' On September 23, 1911, at the age 


of ninety-six, his spirit took its flight 
homeward. 

I have said little or nothing of the 
doctor's habits of prayer, or 
study, or his intense spirituality. Why 
should I? By his fruits we know him. 
tle rests from his labors; his works do 
follow him. 
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JEWISH IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA 


BY REV. LOUIS MEYER, D.D., NEW YORK CITY. 


I. Whence Do They Come? 


the question of the home-country 
of all our immigrants is of the utmost 
importance, because their character 
can not be understood until we know 
from what surroundings they severed 
themselves that they might seek a 
nore or less permanent home in this 
country. In regard to almost all races 
rr peoples which send representatives 
4 our shores among the multitude of 
immigrants, the question, “Whence 
do they come?” is easily answered, 
their names being expressive of their 
home-country in the majority of 
cases; but this is not the case with 
regard to the Jews. The answer 
which we received from the Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration to our 
question, “\Vhat is the meaning of 


the word ‘Hebrew’ as used in the 


= 


reports of the Bureau of Immigra- 
shows the difficulty of an 
explicit answer, for it states, “The 
word ‘Ifebrew’ means the people of 
[lebrew birth regardless of the coun- 
try from which they came or the lan- 
euage they speak.” Thus, a Jewish 
immigrant may come from almost any 
part of the wide earth, because Jews 
are found everywhere. 

Reliable statistics concerning the 
origin of our Jewish immigration can 
not be had except for the port of New 
York, but since 78.17 per cent. of all 
immigrants of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, and 74.72 per cent. of 
all immigrants of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1908, landed in New 
York, the statistics for that port may 
well be taken as representative of the 
whole Jewish immigration. 
them we learn that in the 18 months 
irom January 1, 1908, to June 30, 
1909, 69,912 Jews landed in New 


tion?” 


From. 


York. Of these 50,750, or 72.6 per 
cent., were classified as Russian Jews 
by the Jewish experts; 4,222, or 6.04 
per cent., as Hungarian; 9,710, or 
13.88 per cent., as Austrian; 2,633, 
or 3.77 per cent., as: Rumanian; 
1,245, or 1.78 per cent., as English; 
703, or I per cent., as Turkish, while 
the rest, a little less than I per cent., 
was made up of Jews from Sweden 
11, Italy 4, Bulgaria 2, Denmark 7, 
Switzerland 1, France 49, Spain 6, 
11, Holland 24, Greece 
Finland 1, and increasing numbers of 
Jews from South Africa and South 
America, especially Argentina, who 
were probably emigrating immigrants 
to those countries, while a few came 
from India and Australia. Thus, the 
answer to our question, ‘Whence do 
our Jewish immigrants come?” might 
well be, “The vast majority of them 
come from Russia and Poland, while 
tributary streams come from Austria 
(Galicia), Hungary, and Rumania, 
and little attention need be paid to 
the remaining 3 per cent. 


II. How Many Jews Come Annually 


According to government statis- 
tics, there came to the United States 
in 1899 (the year ends on June 30) 
37,415 Jews; in 1903, 76,203; in 1904, 
106,236; in 1905, 129,910; in 1906, 
153,748; in 1907, 149,182; in 1908, 
103,387; in 1909, 57,551; in 1910, &4,- 
200; and from July 1, 1910, to June 30, 
I9IT, 91,223. During the ten years 
ending on June 30, 1910, 976,263 Jew- 
ish immigrants landed in the United 
States, almost 8 per cent. of the Jews 
in all lands (11,530,848 according to 
American Jewish Year Book 1909-10). 
In the 6 years from July I, 1902, to 
June 30, 1898, 718,666 Jewish immi- 
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grants arrived. In 1907, 8.6 per cent. 
of the total immigration, comprizing 
more than 40 peoples or races, were 
Jewish; in 1908, 13.2 per cent.; in 
1909, 7.65 per cent., in 1910, 8.09 per 
cent., and in IQII, 10.38 per cent. 

The height of Jewish immigration 
was reached in 1906, the direct fruit 
of the cruel and inhuman persecutions 
of the Russian and Rumanian Jews by 
the nominal Christian rulers and in- 
habitants of those countries. When 
the total immigration decreased 39 
per cent., 1n 1908, on account of the 
great financial crisis, Italian immiugra- 
tion decreased 55 per cent., Austrian- 
Hungarian 50, Greek 41, but Jewish 
only 31 per cent. Out of the 392,- 
073 emigrant aliens who departed 
from this country on account of the 
panic of 1907-8, 7,702, or less than 
2 per cent., were Jews, while in No- 
vember, 1907, when the panic was at 
its height, only I per cent., of the 
departing aliens was Jewish. 

In 1907, 127 Jews were deported, 
more than of any other race except the 
Japanese, and 64 of these were in- 
sane. In 1908, I8I were deported, 
and 87 on account of insanity. In 
1907, 1,257 Jews were debarred, or 
9.6 per cent. of the total debarred, 
and in 1908, 679, or 6.2 per cent. of 
total debarred; in 1909, 614, or 5.9 
per cent. of total; and in I9Io, 1,954, 
or 8.05 per cent. of total. The reason 
for debarring being extreme poverty 
in the majority of cases during these 
years. We would draw special atten- 
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tion to the fact that in 1907, the Jew- 
ish immigrants furnished a little more 
than their proportion (8.6 per cent. ) 
to those debarred, that in 1908, they 
did not furnish quite one-half of their 
proportion (13.2 per cent) of thosc 
debarred, and that in 1909 and 1910 
they furnished a little less than their 
proportion, (7.65 per cent., resp. 8.09 
per cent. ) 


III. The Occupations of Jewish Immi- 
grants 


The Jew, it is supposed, is a born 
business man, and the general 1mpres- 
sion prevails that very few skilled 
laborers and no_ professional men 
whatever are found among our Jewish 
In the following table, 
which is based upon the official sta- 
tistics of our government for 1907, 
1908 and 1909, we compare the Jewish 
immigrants with the Italian, because 
the poverty and lack of advantages 
of the Jews of eastern Europe are 
well comparable to those of the Ital- 
ians, who furnished 294,061 immi- 
grants in 1907, 135,247 1n 1908, 190,- 
398 in 1909, 223,453 in I9I1O, and 189,- 
g50 in IQII. 

Two important lessons concerning 
the Jewish immigrant should be 
learned from the table below. 

1. [Lhe Jew brings wife and children 
with him or sends for them as soon 


wninigrants. 


‘as he is able to pay their fare, in the 


majority of cases. 
2. The Jew is represented in every 


trade, with no exception in the list. 


OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRATION 


+ 


Ciawyers, Goctors, 7 

Skilled (including almost every trade).......... 3 

Miscellaneous (including farm laborers and servants)..| 16.0 | 19. 
4 


No occupation (including women and children)....... | 46.3 


Jewish | Italian 
per cent, | per cent, 


1907 1908 1909 1907 1908 1909 


4 6 12 

37.0 5:0 | -34.6 32.2 7.1 
j 1 |} 17.0 |} 66.3 | 54.5 | 69.6 

5.2 |: $0.6: 28.6.1 326.1 231 
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This can not be said of any other race, 
except the English, so that the oft- 
repeated calumny that the Jew is found 
in a few trades only should cease. 
The Jewish representation in each 
trade is never below the average, but 
the English is, according to immigra- 
tion statistics. 


IV. Where These Jewish Immigrants 
Settle 


In a general way the question might 
be answered: “They settle in our large 
cities, almost always in distinct, cir- 
cumscribed quarters,” but the majority 
cives as its final destination, Greater 
New York. Of all the immigrants 
admitted to this country in 1908, 32 
per cent. claimed the State of New 
York as their ultimate destination, but 
of the Jews admitted in 1907, 62.9 per 
cent.; in 1908, 66 per cent., in 1909, 
60.2 per cent. (or 34,633), and in 
i910, 62.8 per cent. (or 51,971), re- 
ported the State of New York as their 
goal when they arrived.  l[arnest 
efforts are now being made by Jewish 
leaders to deflect the stream of Jewish 
immigration from New York and the 
oreat commercial centers, to the South 
and West of our great country, but 
hitherto with comparatively little suc- 
cess. 

The number of Jewish inhabitants 
in our States and cities are mere esti- 
mates, and therefore not reliable, but 
we do not hesitate to say that our 
observations cause us to consider the 
statistics in the American Jewish Year 
Book as far too low. A careful inves- 
tigation of the Presbyterian Home 
Mission Board’s trained and careful 
held-investigator in Newark, N. J., for 
instance, revealed almost as many 
Jewish inhabitants in that one city as 
the Jewish Year Book reports for the 
State of New Jersey. Any observer 


in Chicago knows that the great city 
contains many more Jews than the 
Jewish Year Book reports for the 
whole State of Illinois (110,000). 

We will not add new estimates of 
Jewish inhabitants of our great cities 
to the already too numerous ones, but 
we simply point out that more than 
fifty per cent. of the two millions and 
one-half of Jews who are thought to 
be in the United States live within 
twenty miles of New York’s Post 
Office; and that, according to their 
own declarations on landing, about 
three-fifths of the recent Jewish immi- 
grants are to be found in that city 
(about 580,000 out of the total Jewish 
immigration from 1899 to October 1, 
1909 ). 


V. Why Do These Immigrants Settle in 
the Cities of Their Choice? 


Wherever these Jewish immigrants 
settle in extensive numbers they es- 
tablish distinct Jewish quarters called 
Ghettos, cities within the cities, which 
are just as separate from the sur- 
rounding Gentile quarters as if they 
were enclosed by walls with gates se- 
curely fastened every evening, as in 
the Ghetto of the Middle Ages in 
Kurope. Racial and_ religious con- 
siderations, and, to some_ extent 
perhaps, the custom of the old 
world, lead to the continuance of the 
Jewish*Ghetto even in the liberty of 
the new world, and in the Ghetto, 
curious old-world ways and customs 
continue to prevail tho the younger 
generation try hard to be freed from 
them. The signs are mostly in Yid- 
dish, the language spoken by almost 
all these newcomers, which is nothing 
but the corrupt German of the Middle 
Ages with an admixture of Hebrew, 
Polish, Russian, and English words, 
written with Hebrew letters. 
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In Greater New York there are four 
distinct Jewish quarters. The oldest 
and largest one (larger than any other 
in the world) extends from the East 
River to the Bowery, from Catharine 
to Houston Street, and is thought to 
contain 450,000 Jewish men, women 
and children. It is the most densely 
populated part of the earth, having 
625 people to the acre. Some of its 
blocks are said to have between 1,500 
and 1,700 inhabitants. 

The uptown Jewish quarter extends 
from E[Eighty-sixth to 125th Street, 
from Fifth Avenue to the East River, 
and has about 200,000 inhabitants. 
The Williamsburg Jewish quarter con- 
tains 150,000, and the Brownsville 
Jewish quarter 75,000 people. But 
there are large masses of Jews north 
of Houston Street up to East Sixth 
Street; in the Bronx, and also in the 
Lenox Avenue part of Manhattan, 
while it can be said that to-day there 
are few parts of Greater New York 
where no scattered Jewish colonies 
small or large can be found. 

Philadelphia and Chicago also have 
large Ghettos, while Boston, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and prac- 
tically all our large commercial cities 
have smaller ones. 

The housing question in these Jew- 
ish quarters, especially in those of 
New York, is a very serious one and 
lies at the bottom of many of the social 
and moral problems which challenge 
the religious workers among the peo- 


ple. 


VI. Some Characteristics of Jewish 
Immigrants 


The vast majority of these people 
come from eastern Europe, where ed- 
ucational advantages are lacking. 
Thus, we need not wonder that of the 
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56,277. Jewish men who landed in 
1908, 9,455, or 16.8 per cent., could 
neither read nor write, while of the 
47,110 women 13,762, or 29.21 per 
cent., could neither read nor write. 
This does not agree with the common 
notion that every Jew is alearned man. 
In 1909, 12,372, or 21.5 per cent., 
Jewish immigrants were illiterate (4,- 
944 male and 7,428 female). In IgIo, 
17,963, or 21.3 per cent., Jewish im- 
migrants were illiterate (7,593 male 
and 10,370 female). Most of these 
people are also wretchedly poor, 
which is sufficiently shown by the fact 
that the 103,387 Jews admitted in 1908 
brought with them only $1,242,755, 
only 4,790 being able to show $50 or 
over, while the passage of 63,492 was 
paid by relatives. But in regard to 
money brought we call attention to the 
fact that it includes only money shown 
by arriving Jewish immigrants, while 
undoubtedly much carried not 
shown, and that it can not be deter- 
mined what portion of the amounts 
shown was sent to these immigrants 
by relatives or friends already in this 
country, or was borrowed from friends 
in the country from which they came. 

It is often said, and we have heard 
it stated by Jewish leaders, that Jewish 
immigrants frequently do not come up 
to our standard of cleanliness. We 
do not intend to make a denial of the 
fact, but why should we apply to any 
immigrant any other standard than 
that of the country from which he 
comes? These Jews lacked social and 
educational advantages in their pov- 
erty-stricken European homes. Little 
opportunity for improvement ts grant- 
ed them within the pale of settlement, 
where Russian tyranny and cruel op- 
pression keeps them almost prisoners. 
Much that seems queer to us, or even 
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bad in the newly arrived Jew or Gen- 
tile, is simply a custom of the old 
world, of which nothing is thought 
there, and which we have no right to 
condemn unconditionally. But, after 
all, it is well established that our Jew- 
ish immigrants, instead of being less 
clean than others who come from the 
saine surroundings and conditions, are 
at least as clean as their fellow im- 
migrants. 

We consider the desire of the Jew- 
ish immigrants to “Americanize” them- 
selves one of their chief character- 
istics. Frequent attention has been 
called to the large numbers of Russian 
Jewish immigrants who “Americanize” 
their name. Many simply translate 
their names, so that Lichtenstein now 
becomes Lightstone; \eiss, White; 
and Grtun, Green. Others have im- 
bibed such hatred for Russia on ac- 
count of the cruel persecutions to 
which they and their kindred were 
subjected, that they desire to shake 
off all that reminds them of that coun- 
try. Thus, they drop the ski, the witz, 
the witch, at the end of their names, 
and Michaelowitz becomes Michaels: 
Grafinsky, Graf; Shidlowsky, Sheldon. 
thers have names almost unpro- 
nounceable to any one but a Russian, 
or names which, if pronounced after 
the English manner, take on an evil 
meaning, like that of the shoemaker 
on the lower East Side in New York, 
who was astonished to see the street 
arabs gather and repeat the name in 
lusty chorus, when he had it painted 
upon his window in beautiful, yellow 
color; it read, “A. Damchiek.” But 
others of these immigrants, and their 
number seems to be on the increase, 
want to be known as Americans by 
their very names, sometimes for busi- 
ness reasons, sometimes on account 
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of a desire to escape the common 
petty persecutions from which they 
continue to suffer from Gentile neigh- 
bors, even in our great free country. 

But the desire of these immigrants 
to Americanize themselves is best ex- 
prest in their eager desire to take ad- 
vantage of the educational institu- 
tions. Very soon after their arrival 
many of their children are found in 
the admirably managed Jewish insti- 
tutions, like the great building of the 
Educational Alliance on East Broad- 
way, New York. As soon as possible 
the children are sent to the public 
the night schools are 
crowded with men and women, old 
and young, who are eager to learn 
the language of their new home. 


schools, and 


VI. The Success of These Immigrants 

In the public schools the young 
children of Jewish immigrants rise 
quickly to the top, not because they 
are more talented than their Gentile 
classmates, tho almost every school- 
teacher acknowledges that generally 
they are quick-witted and alert, but on 
account of that inherited perseverance 
which eauses them to wrestle with 


“their assigned task until it 1s accom- 


plished. The rapidity with which they 
acquire the english language 1s ama- 
zing, altho it takes them many years 
to overcome their peculiar pronuncia- 
tion. We have never seen a more 
interesting performance than the one 
which we witnessed in November, 
1909, in the hall of the Educational 
Alliance in New York, the foremost 
Jewish institution for inimigrants. 
The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis was holding its annual meeting 
in New York, and its members were 
invited to inspect the work of the 
Alliance. The pupils of different 


stages of development intro- 
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duced, and gave proof of the rapidity 
with which they acquire the use of 
the English language, some of them 
declaiming long pieces of poetry with 
excellent pronunciation, and in a man- 
ner which proved that they understood 
what they were saying, tho they had 
been in this country at best a few 
weeks. Jewish children are more 
quickly Americanized than the chil- 
dren of any other immigrating people. 
This has certainly great advantages 
for the success of the people, but it 
has also its great disadvantages. Of 
these we shall speak later. 

From the public schools a large 
number of these children proceed to 
the high schools, normal schools, and 
colleges, where a surprizingly large 
percentage of them carry off honors 
and rewards. So numerous are those 
who devote themselves to the profes- 
sion of teaching, that the College of 
the City of New York, and the Nor- 
mal College of New York contain be- 
tween 75 and &o per cent. of Jewish 
pupils, almost all of whom are the 
children of recent immigrants, or 1m- 
migrants themselves, and from these 
two schools comes the majority of 
the new teachers of Greater New 
York. A goodly percentage of these 
children pass through college, some 
through the universities, making an 
exceedingly tine showing as far as 
scholarship and honors are concerned, 
and more and more of them are now 
appearing among the acknowledged 
leaders of science and learning in the 
United States. A large percentage 
select the profession of the lawyer, or 


that of the physician, and are com- 


paratively successful. 

The main success of this younger 
generation is found whenever its 
members take part in competitive ex- 
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aminations for public service. There 
they outrank all their competitors, and 
were it possible to take a racial census 
of those who pass through competitive 
examinations into public positions of 
trust, the public would be furnished 
with a convincing illustration of the 
remarkable success achieved by the 
younger generation of our Jewish 
immigrants. 

But our Jewish immigrants, con- 
sidered as a whole, enter every trade 
and send representatives into every 
occupation, many of them not beiny 
willing or able to take up the trade 
or profession which yielded them a 
living in the old country. They are 
found among cigar-makers, tailors, 
makers of surgical instruments, of 
lamps, cut-glass articles, and fancy 
ironware, makers of patent-medicines, 
upholsterers and makers of leather ar- 
ticles, contractors and builders, cloth- 
ing manufacturers, makers of caps and 
hats, and so on through the whole list 
of trades. 

It is generally supposed that every 
Jew is a born business man and very 
successful, as such, but investigations 
clearly prove that he is the inferior of 
the Yankee, the Scotchman, the Greek, 
and the Armenian in commercial 
shrewdness, and that the Jewish immi- 
grants very largely join the laboring 
class. The great majority of them re- 


‘main wretchedly poor, and the lavish 


charity of their Jewish brethren has 
lately been proved unable to cope with 
the misery that prevails. Thdusands 
and tens of thousands of them are 
barely existing on starvation diets ut- 
terly incomprehensible to the Ameri- 
can laboring man, altho they are 
thrifty, industrious, and sober. Yet, 
after all, a larger percentage of Jews 
than of almost any other immigrating 
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race succeed in emerging from the 
poverty and want. Their economic 
powers are paralleled by that of no 
other people, and their perseverance 
and tenacity, aided by a keen intellect 
and an unfaltering industry, lead many 
of them to the coveted goal. The 
peddler develops into the storekeeper, 
thence into the merchant. The janitor 
of the tenement house in the course 
of a few years oftentimes becomes the 
lessee of the very building, to finally 
blossom out into the owner of one or 
more of these “dumb-bell double-deck- 
ers’ in which his less fortunate co- 
immigrants are herded. 

The progress of the Jewish immi- 
grant from eastern Europe can be best 
seen along Broadway or along Fifth 
Avenue from Fourteenth to Twenty- 
third Streets,in New York. The former 
German Jewish names are fast disap- 
pearing, and Russian Jewish names 
are taking their place. But, after all, 
among the fifty richest men of this 
country not one is a Jew and of the 
countless trusts not more than two 
are apparently in Jewish hands. Yet 
the published statement has never been 


challenged, that “in the section (of- 


New York) from Sixtieth to Ninetieth 
Streets, between Lexington and Park 
Avenues, live 500 Russian Jews worth 
$100,000 to $1,000,000 each.” As far 
as we have been able to ascertain from 
published and available accounts, none 
of these men came to this country be- 
fore 1876, while the majority reached 
this land of freedom after the perse- 
cution in Russia began to be harsh in 
May, 1882. 

Of their success in the sphere of 
journalism we need not speak, for it 
is too well known. They are found 
as a most important element in the 
musical and_ theatrical profession, 


while they also are not strangers to 
the gambling-house and to the race- 
track. 

In general, however, it may be said 
that of our Jewish immigrants a sur- 
prizingly large proportion prove a 
“commercial success’ in the land of 
their choice. 

VIII. Religious and Moral Condition 

We do not mean so much the re- 
ligions and moral condition in which 
they arrive, as the conditions which 
develops sooner or later after their 
arrival. 

The majority of our Jewish immi- 
grants belong to the so-called orthodox 
Jews, who, on account of their rev- 
erence for the traditions of the rabbis 
contained in the Talmud, are often 
called Talmudical Jews. Many of 
these disintegrate religiously soon after 
their arrival. While large numbers 
continue to adhere at least outwardly 
to the ceremonies and rites of talmu- 
dism, in a general way the busy life 
of the new country is not favorable 
to the quiet development of Jewish 
orthodoxy and only a small percent- 
age of our Jewish immigrants con- 
tinue to adhere as strictly to the rites 
and ceremonies as it was their custom 
in eastern Europe. The Jewish Sab- 
hath can not be as strictly adhered to 
as was possible across the ocean. 
Crowded into tenements, overworked 
in sweat-shops, underfed, in a strange 
land, breathing the alien air of un- 
wonted freedom, signs of religious dis- 
integration are visible everywhere in 
the Jewish quarters. 

Many of the younger generation, 
especially the young men, break with 
the religion of their fathers in the old 
country and some become materialists, 
some rationalists, some socialists, and 
some even atheists and anarchists. In 
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the new country the number of Jewish 
young people to whom the religion of 
their parents becomes ridiculous and 
contemptible, rapidly increases, be- 
cause in the rush of the busy life 
Jewish family life becomes utterly dis- 
organized. The father is no more the 
priest, but he is the money-getter ; the 
mother now is only the housekeeper, 
and the children have pleasure and 
comfort as their watchword. The 
father is the head only because he 
supplies the means of living. There is 
little or no time for the religious train- 
ing of the children, who as soon as 
possible must contribute their share 
to the earnings of the family in many, 
many cases. Thus, the younger gener- 
ation rapidly drifts away from all re- 
ligion. 

Many of this younger generation are 
drifting into evil habits and into sin. 
A Jewish rabbi wrote in The American 
Israelite, June 4,1908, “There is drink- 
ing among Jewish young men, incon- 
tinence of Jewish young men, petty 
crimes among the young Jews, gamb- 
ling among the young men, and, final- 
ly, the growth of prostitution among 
the Jewish young girls.’ Another 
rabbi said, in The Chicago Israclite, 
March 7, 1908, “There is a constantly 
increasing number of Jews becoming 
inmates of our penal and correctional 
institutions.” It is true, we must con- 
fess it to our sorrow, that vice and 
crime are increasing among. recent 
Jewish immigrants, but we would em- 
phasize the well-established fact that, 
after all, a far smaller ratio of Jews 
is found among criminals than of their 
Gentile fellow immigrants from coun- 
tries with similar or like advantages 
as Russia, and that native-born crimi- 
nals outrank the foreign-born crimi- 
nals by far. 
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The answer to the question, ““What 
is the religious and moral condition of 
our Jewish immigrants in their new 
home?” must be: “There is much dan- 
ger of their demoralization in religion, 
and therefore also in morality as they 
come into contact with the new condi- 
tions prevailing here.” 


IX. The Duty of Americans to These 


Jews 


The Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis (Reform) decided that it 
is the duty of the hour to approach 
these masses of religiously disinte- 
erating Jewish immigrants with tracts 
and statements of American Reform 
Judaism. The Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis is casting about to find a way 
of leading back into the fold the wan- 
dering sheep. 

The American Christians believe 
that they owe a twofold duty to these 
Jewish immigrants: First to welcome 
them as they come to these shores, hav- 
ing escaped tyranny and persecution 
by so-called Christians in Europe and 
elsewhere. They must be assured of 
freedom from persecution in this land 
of liberty and must experience Chris- 
tian love without prejudice or ill- 
feeling; second, if these Jewish immi- 
erants are to be favorably imprest 
with Christianity the Gospel must be 
presented in a friendly, tactful and 
brotherly way that will prove it to be 
a priceless possession. 

God is bringing multitudes of Jews 
to our shores. What is the purpose? 
We doubt not that it is His purpose 
to give us the opportunity and privi- 
lege of offering unto them the Gos- 
pel, which is the power of God unto 


salvation to every one that believ- 


eth, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek. | 
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A MOHAMMEDAN MOHARRAM PROCESSION IN BOMBAY 


ISLAM IN INDIA 


BY 
Author of 


ZWEMER, D.D., 


“Islam, 
The Lucknow Conference empha- 
anew the importance and the 
strategic character of the Moslem 
population of India. It is a startline 
lact that there are now under [ritish 
rule more Mohammedans than under 
any other government in modern or in 
medieval days, and that the bulk of 
these Moslems live in the Indian /m- 
pire. Counting all her possessions and 
dependencies, at least 95,000,000 fol- 
lowers of the Prophet of Arabia are 
to-day enjoying the blessings of Lrit- 
ish rule, and the total number of Mos- 
lems in the British Empire is 5,000,000 
in excess of the total Christian popu- 
lation of that empire. According to 
the last census India has the largest 
Moslem population of any country in 
the world, leading the list of Moslem 


5 


sized 


BATIREIN ISLAND, 
“Phe Moslem World,” 


PERSIAN GULF 
“Unoceupied Fields,” ete. 
lands with no less than 62,458,077 fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. Nor is the 
Moslem population of India at a stand- 
still: it is growing. ‘The coming cen- 
sus will probably show that the total 
number of Moslems in India approach- 
es 70,000,000. There are more Mos- 
lems in India than in Egypt, Persia, 
Morocco, Algiers, Acubla. Tunis, Af- 
ghanistan, Tripoli and Turkey com- 
bined, and because these Moslems are 
more accessible than those of any other 
country, with the possible exception of 
Java, no one can doubt the importance 
of reaching them with the Gospel 
this decisive hour of Christian mis- 
sions. 

A rapid tour of the principal cen- 
ters of Moslem population in India 
prior to the Lucknow Conference, and 
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the conversations and _ discussions 
in connection with this memorable 
gathering, have imprest upon my mind 
the fact that there never was a more 
opportune time for the evangelization 
of Moslems, nor a more strategic 
place than is the case now in India. 
Educational and social conditions are 
plastic and changing. Islam is recog- 
nizing its own inadequacy and attempt- 
ing to adapt itself to new conditions, 
and yet, of all the non-Christian re- 
ligions of India, Islam exhibits the 
greatest solidarity and is conducting 
a more wide-spread propaganda in 
India, and from India into other lands, 
than any other religion. It is only 
recently that Moslem propagandism 
in British Guiana and the West Indies, 
as well as along the Uganda Railway 
and in South Africa was shown to 
be carried on by Indian Moslems. A 
Moslem from India is publishing a 
paper in Tokyo, Japan, entitled Je 
Islamic Fraternity, and the manager 
of the Mohammedan Tract and Book 
Depot at Lahore assured me that, next 
to India, the largest number of his 
English books were sent to Durban, 
South Africa. 

The importance of the Moslem 
problem in India is also evident from 
the fact that the frontier problem, 
stretching all the way from Baluchis- 
tan to the borders of Tibet, is invaria- 
bly bound up with the attitude of 
Moslems toward British Government. 
It is still true, as Sir Wm. Hunter 
stated in 1876, that there is “a stand- 
ing rebel camp along the Northern 
Frontier,* where chronic conspiracy 
may always be expected.” 

A final reason for the urgency of 


the Moslem problem in India is that 
of the rising tide of education. The 
educated Moslems of India, long 


*orRe Indian Musalmans,” Chapters I and II. 
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ashamed of the backward condition 
of their community, are doing every- 
thing in their power to stimulate edu- 
cation and extend the influence of the 
press. It was my privilege to visit 
two of the largest Moslem presses in 
India, the one at Delhi and the other 
at Lucknow. From these and other 
centers literally millions of pages of 
Moslem literature in Urdu, Persian, 
Arabic and other vernaculars are being 
scattered over India and Central 
Asia. Polyglot editions of the Koran 
are being printed,f and one could not 
help carrying away the impression 
that the Moslem press of India is 
fully awake to present-day opportuni- 
ties, altho still employing old-time 
methods, e.g., lithography instead of 
printing. 
I. Distribution and Spread 

To understand the dimensions of 
the problem as well as its character, 
we will consider first the present num- 
bers and distribution of the Moslems 
in India. Mohammedans are found 
in practically every part of India, in- 
cluding Ceylon and Burma. Burma 
alone had a Mohammedan population, 
according to the last census, of 339,- 
446, and in the past decade Islam in- 
creased thirty per cent. in this part 
of the Indian Empire. Among the 
native states of India the following 
are governed by Moslem rulers, and 
are therefore in a special sense centers 
of Mohammedan power and influence: 
Hyderabad, 11,141,000; Tonk, 273,- 
000; Bhopal, 665,000; Khairpur, 200,- 
000; Bangapalle, Madras, 335,000; 
Rampur, 500,000; and Bahawulpur, 
700,000. Of course, not all the pop- 
ulation of these native states is Mo- 
hammedan, but the fact that so many 


7 The missionaries welcome these vernacular 
translations. One of them is at present publishing 
a Bengali Koran text with Christian commentary. 
(See illustration, page 915.) 
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of India’s population are drrectly 
under Moslem rulers, subject to the 
authority of the British Government, 
is certainly interesting. Of the total 
number of Mohammedans in India, 
twenty-five and a half million, or 
forty-one per cent., live in Bengal; 
fourteen million, or twenty- two and 
a half per cent., in the Punjab; and 
seven million, or eleven per cent., 1n 
the United Provinces. Bombay Pres- 
idency has four and a half million 
Moslems, Madras, two and_ three- 
fourths million, Kashmir over two 
million, Assam nearly two million, 
and Hyderabad over one million Mos- 
lems. 

The most Mohammedan of all the 
provinces is Kashmir, where seventy- 
four per cent. of the people belong to 
this faith. Next follows the Punyab, 
where fifty-three per cent., or a little 
over one-half of the people are Mos- 
lems. In Bengal, thirty-two per cent., 
in Assam, twenty-six per cent., 1n 
s,ombay, eighteen per cent., and in the 
United Provinces fourteen per cent. of 
the people are followers of Mo- 
hammed.* 

The bulk of the Moslem population, 
especially in North India, belongs to 
the Sunni, or orthodox sect. 
Shiahs do not number more than per- 
haps five million for all India. ‘They 
have their stronghold in Oudh, with 
headquarters in Lucknow. All the 
various subdivisions of the Sunni 
sect are represented, but the great 
majority of the people are Hanifis, 
altho the influence of the Wahabi 
movement is still evident, especially 
in the great cities and in Bengal. 

Studying the list of the principal 
cities of India in the Statesman’s Year 


* For detailed statistics see Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Vol. I, p. 474. 
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Book, one is struck by the fact that 
so many of these great centers of pop- 
ulation are in a real sense Moslem 
cities with a Moslem problem all their 
Calcutta, for example, has no 
less than one hundred and seventy- 
six mosques.* Bombay has a Moham- 
medan population of nearly two hun- 
dred thousand; Hyderabad, Lucknow, 
Delhi, Lahore, Agra, Allahabad, Pesh- 
awar, Aligarh—all of them have great 
monuments of Moslem architecture, 
and are the present-day centers of 
Moslem activity. In each of these 
cities there exists to-day Moslem asso- 
ciations for the defense and propaga- 
tion of Islam, called the Anjuman- 
i-[slam. These societies establish 
schools and colleges, publish literature, 


OWll. 


‘The following list of mosques in Calcutta 


was exhibited with a large map of the city, show- 


ing their location, at the Lucknow Conference: 
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and often support bands of preachers 
equipped to some extent after the pat- 
tern of Christian misions. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Wherry, “Their great work 
is to prevent the Christianization of 
Moslems, and at the same time to 
secure apostasy of Christian converts 
from Islam.’’* 

Not only do they attempt the con- 
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Llindus will have become Moham- 
medan.”’* Christianity has nothing to 
gain, and everything to lose by any 
mass movement of paganism toward 
Islam. It was the mature opinion of 
all the delegates at the Lucknow Con- 
ference that “adoption of the faith 
of Islam by pagan peoples and deprest 
classes 1s in no sense whatever a 


4 


THE CENTER OF SHIAH ISLAM IN INDIA 
The Nuam Bara of Asaf-ad-Danla at Lucknow. 


version of Christians, but the fifty 
millions of the submerged classes, the 
untouchable outcastes of India, are a 
field ready for Moslem missionary 
activity. In some parts of India large 
hodies of these deprest classes and of 
the hill tribes have gone over to Islam. 
“Dr. Ewing of Lahore expresses the 
belief that unless the Church avails 
itself of the mafvelous opportunity 
now presented by these millions of 


low-caste people, within the next ten 


years the bulk of them who have not 


been given a status in relation to the 


***\iohammedan World of To-day,” p. 156. 
& 


stepping-stone toward, or a prepara- 
tion for Christianity, but exactly the 
reverse.’’* 

A careful study of the map of India, 
with these figures of the distribution 
and the spread of Islam kept before 
us, leaves no doubt that the crucial 
missionary problem in India to-day is 
how to meet and win the Moslem. It 
is not without reason that the Moham- 
medans themselves, mindful of the 
ancient glories of Moslem rule, and 


* Report of World Missionary Conference, Vol. 
I, p. 19; see also p. 148. 
t Resolution VII, Lucknow Conference, 
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filled with hopes and_ pan-Islamic 
ideals for the future, still speak of 
the great minaret outside of Delhi, 
the Kutub Minar, the loftiest and 
noblest minaret in the Moslem world, 
as Kuwwat el Islam, (the strength 
of Islam). Their political glory 1s 
in the past, but the grip of Islam on 
the hearts of these millions is still as 
deep and unrelaxing as the sculptures 
in Moslem architecture. 


Il. Special Character and Developments 


The Moslems who were foreigners 
both in race and in creed came to 
conquer India. Nine hundred years 
ago there were no Mohammedans east 
of the Indus; to-day they number 
more than fifty-five million, and yet 
neither the Arabs in Sindh, the Turks 
in Delhi, Mahmud, the idol-breaker of 
Ghanzi, nor the Mogul emperors from 
Babar to Aurungzib succeeded in 
making Islam dominant over Hindu- 
ism. In other parts of the Moskem 
world there was complete conquest: 
here there was compromise, and the 
character of Islam in India is only 
understood when we remember that 
Indian Moslems have by their long 
residence in India, among people dit- 
fering widely from them in race and 
language and religion, been profound- 
ly influenced by their Hindu environ- 
ment. ‘his is especially true of South 
India and of Bengal. Instead of con- 
verting the idolaters to their own 
views, the Indian Moslems added to 
their own religion idolatrous elements 
and practises from Huinduism. 

According to Sir William Hunter, 
“not one in ten of the Moslems in 
lower Bengal can recite the brief and 
simple Kalima, or creed, whose con- 
stant repetition is a matter of almost 
unconscious habit with Mohamme- 
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dans. * Another writer intimately 


acquainted with the conditions de- 
scribes the Moslems of Bengal as “a 
sect which observe none of the cere- 
monies of its faith, which is ignorant 
of the simplest formalities of its creed, 
which worships at the shrine of a 
rival religion, and tenaciously adheres 
to practises which were denounced as 
the foulest abominations by its foun- 
der.’ And if any one thinks this 
judgment severe, he has only to read 
a recent dissertation by an educated 
Moslem on conditions in South India. 
The writer shows the influence of 
tlinduism on dress, religious beliefs, 
practises and superstitions, as well as 
in architecture, social customs and 
ceremonies. He _ states that caste, 
utterly foreign to Islam, is observed 
by Moslems, and that in their daily 
life many of the Moslems of South 
India can not be distinguished from 
their Hindu neighbors. ‘However, 
much Moslems may deny it,” he says, 
“there can be no doubt that popular 
Islam in southern India has been con- 
siderably influenced by the religion 
of the Dravidian Hindus. Plain 
traces of fetish worship are found, 
and the propitiation of demons by sac- 
rifices and offerings is current among 
uncultured Moslems of all classes. 

Moslem women of the lower class 
break cocoanuts at Hindu temples 
in fulfilment of their vows.” The 
mosques are built in the style of 
the Hindu temples; Moslems ob- 
serve Hindu feasts, and altho widow 
marriage 1s favored by Moslem law, 
such marriages are decreasing year by 
because of Hindu social influence.t 


* Beach, “India Christian Opportunity,” 
po 42}. 

+ “South Indian Musalmans,” pp. 45-67; Census 
Report of India, Vol. XV, p. 59. 
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One reason for this semi-Hindu 
character of Islam in India is the gen- 


~ 


L\RABIC KORAN INSCRIPTIONS ON THLE KUTAB MINAR, 
NEAR DELHI 


eral illiteracy of the people. The illit- 
eracy of the Moslems in India 1s as sur- 
prizing as it is appalling. One would 
think that a religion which almost 
worships its sacred book, and which 
once was mistress of science and lit- 


erature, would in its onward sweep - 


have enlightened India, but facts are 
stubborn things. According to the 
latest census the total number of illit- 
erates among the Moslems of India 
reaches the enormous figure of 59,- 
674,499, or about ninety-six per cent. 
of the population! Among women 
illiteracy is well-nigh universal. The 
census of 1902 reported only 91,059 
women in Moslem India as being able 
to read and write.* Such figures 
would be almost incredible if they 
were not based on government re- 
turns. It remains to be seen in how 


Wie “Islam and Christianity in the Far 
303. 
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far the intellectual awakening during 
the past decade will modify the sta- 
tistics for illiteracy in the coming 
census. 

Polygamy is more prevalent among 
Moslems than among any other class 
of the population in the Indian Em- 
pire. ‘“‘Musulmans show a_ higher 
proportion of wives to husbands than 
any other religious community.’'* 

Moslems themselves admit the back- 
ward character of their coreligionists. 
The leaders of the All-India Moslem 
League and the various anjumans 
grow eloquent in contrasting the fan- 
cied condition of Islam as a religion 
of culture in the Middle Ages with 
the sad state of Moslems in India to- 
day. lhe superintendent of the cen- 
sus in the Punjab thus characterizes 
the backward condition of the Mos- 
lems: “It is hardly possible to take up 
a Punjab settlement report  with- 
out finding a lament over the short- 
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BENGALI TRANSLATION OF THE KORAN 


With Christian Footnotes by Rev. Wm. Goldsack 


7 Census Report, 1901, Vol. XIV, p. 61. 
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comings of the Mohammedan as a 
cultivator, his lack of energy, his 
thriftlessness, his capacity for getting 
hopelessly into debt. In the towns no 
part of the population felt the effects 
of searcity more than the Aloham- 
medan artizan class of Delhi, Amrit- 
sar and Lahore.’’* 

It was not until the formation of 
the All-India Moslem League at the 
close of the year 1906 that the Mo- 
hammedans of India entered into the 
political arena. The reasons’ they 
themselves give for this are very in- 
Mr. Syed Nabi-Ullah, in 
address before the 
Moslem league at Nagpur, declared: 


teresting. 
his presidential 


“We have often been reproached tor 


keeping aloof from politics till so late | 


in the day as the latter end of 1906. 
IXven if to-day we are politicians it 
is not so much from choice, [| am 
afraid, as by force of circumstances. 
| think myself, however, that this 
long abstention from the active pur- 
suit of politics has debarred us, if 
from nothing else, at least from the 
adantages of political training and ed- 
ucation so much needed in the changed 
conditions of the India ot to-day. 
Various causes have contributed to 
prevent us from joining hands with 
the Hindus in their political activities, 
or starting political business on our 
Own account; as, for instance, the 
vreat influence of our late revered 
leader, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, of 
blest memory, who enjoined us to 
avoid, as far as possible, the thorny 
paths of politics; a disinclination on 
our part to embarrass the Government 
by engaging in political agitation; an 
instinctive feeling, that owing to our 
wide-spread deficiency in English edu- 


* Wherry, “Islam and Christianity in the Far 
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cation and capacity, we, as a col. 
munity, should have to play second 
fiddle in the game of politics.” But 
at present, when the Government is 
in many ways favoring the Moslem 
community, and they on their part are 
no opportunity to ventilate 
their grievances against the Hindus, 
the political ambitions of the Moslems 
of India for greater recognition and 
power are evident on every hand. 
One has only to read papers like/ /e 
Muslim Review, a monthly published 
at Allahabad, The Mussulman, pub- 
lished weekly at Calcutta, or the 
vernacular papers published at La- 
hore, Delhi, and Lucknow to see how 
anxious the educated Moslems are to 
try their hand at political reform and 
nationalism for India. 

In spite of recent 
the part of the leaders ot Islam to 
India to bring about a reconciliation 


losing 


attempts on 


between Flindus and Alohammedans, 
the age-long hatred breaks out again 
and again in disturbances and _ riots, 
the occasion of the 
Moslem feast of sacrifice or during 


especially on 


their religious processions at Mohar- 
rum. Our illustration shows a crowd 
of Moslem devotees in Bombay, fol- 
lowing the Taziah during the Mohar- 
rum procession. Almost every year 
the troops are called out to preserve 
order in the large cities of India, and 
frequently there is riot and_ blood- 
shed. How the Moslem looks upon 
the problem is evident from a recent 
article on the subject in The Muslim 
Review. The writer says: “It must 
be plain after all that Mohammedans 
are very reasonable in their practise 
of cow slaughter at the Bakr Eed. 
The Moslems hate idol worship, and 
the Government has permitted idol 


worship to be performed under the 
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very nose of the Moslems. The Hin- 
dus hate cow-killing, and the Govern- 
nent has required the Moslems to 
sacrifice cows precisely in the manner 
in which thieves divide their booty, 
in secrecy, constantly afraid lest a 
[lindu sees them in their business.” 

This mutual mistrust and hatred is 
one of the factors of the Moslem 
problem in India. 

In regard to present-day movements 
of Moslem thought there are in India, 
as in Egypt and lTurkey, two distinct 
tendencies. [The modernist move- 
ment touches every Moslem who has 
received a Western education, and the 
advocates of the new Islam are trying 
to save the ship by throwing over- 
board, if need be, cargo, compass and 
captain. No orthodox Moslem recog- 
nizes their interpretation of Islam. 
To them the Koran is not literally 
true and the ethics of Islam must be 
accommodated to modern conditions. 
Civilization compels them to adopt a 
new theology, a new philosophy and 
new social standards. Nawab Ali of 
Aligarh illustrated the wideness of the 
chasm between orthodox Islam and 


the liberal movement when he said: > 


‘“Mohammedanism as it is generally 
believed by Moslems is mere cant. It 
has lost its force. It has no stimulat- 
ing influence on the minds of believ- 
crs. The prevalent Islam is a series 
of questionable doctrines set forth by 
Abu Hanifa, Hambal and Melik.’* 
The tendency of the new Islam as 
represented by a certain section of 
the Moslem press, but more especially 
by Aligarh College, is to rationalize 
the teaching of the Koran and _ to 
whitewash the character of Moham- 
med by a new interpretation of his 


* Ouoted in Madras Decennial Conference Re- 


port, p. 344, 


life. Three young men came to see 
me at Lucknow who were followers 
of the new Islam, and one of their 
rst statements was that in our con- 
versation no reference should be made 
to Moslem tradition, which they said 
was wholly unreliable; while the 
Koran should be interpreted as a pro- 
gressive revelation suited for the 
Arabs of the desert, but no longer 
applying in every detail to educated 
people in India! The new Islam has 
just published an English translation 
of the Koran, which they advertise 
as combining all the excellence of for- 
mer English translations but “free 
from such remarks and misleading 
notes as would make it distasteful to 
Moslem readers and positively danger- 
ous for the young men who derive 
their knowledge of Islam through 
Western sources.” They advocate 
monogamy, the abolition of the pur- 
dah, social reform and the education 
of women. 

Strong efforts are being made to 
establish a Mohammedan university 
in connection with the college at Ali- 
earh. the number of students at 
Aligarh 1s increasing every year, but 
the tone of the college is agnostic 
rather than Moslem, secular 
rather than religious. It 1s my opin- 
ion, after visiting the college in 1902 
and again this vear, that it 1s a dis- 
integrating force as regards the future 
Of Islam. Orthodox Moslems are of 
the same opinion, and that is why 
the Arabic theological college estab- 
lished at Deoband in the Northwest 
Province in 1866 is the rival of Ali- 
earh. The aim of this institution 1s 
to strengthen orthodox Islam. All 
instruction is based on the Koran, 
and the students who came from 


every part of India, graduate from) 
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this school intensely prejudiced and 
the bitter enemies of all infidels, in- 
cluding Christians. Orthodox Islam 
is endeavoring in India, as in other 
Moslem lands, to put the hands of 
the clock back to the Middle Ages and 
keep them there lest the new civiliza- 
tion abrogates the old Koran.* 
Meanwhile new sects are arising on 
every hand, some tinged with rational- 
ism, others with Christian elements, 
and others like the fantastic charlatan- 
ism of the ambitious adventurer, the 
late Ghulam Ahmad of Quadian. 


III. Neglect 


If the Moslem population of India 
is to have the Gospel message at this 
decisive hour, and in a land where 
every door is open and where converts 
from Islam enjoy more liberty than 
anywhere else, the problem must no 
longer be neglected. That the Mos- 
lems of India are a neglected class 
of the population was the opinion of 
the Madras Decennial Conference: 
“This Conference feels deeply the 
comparative fewness of the converts 
from Mohammedanism. It is of the 
opinion that this is due not so much 
to the character of the religion as to 
the neglect of systematic efforts to 
reach the sixty-two million Moham- 
medans of India, who are more ac- 
cessible than those in any other part 
of the Mohammedan world.” At the 
same conference the late Dr. Rouse 
of Calcutta stated: “Until thirty years 
ago the Mohammedans of Bengal 
were very much neglected by Chris- 
tian missionaries, but the census of 
1871 revealed the fact that nearly half 


the population were Mohammedan, 


* See an interesting article on this college, its 
character and its tendencies, by H. Martyn Clark, 
Church Missionary Intelligencer, August, 1900. 
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and since then more effort has been 
made for their evangelization.” 

At the Cairo Conference in 1906, 
a paper was read by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Lefroy, Bishop of Lahore, on the 
“Preparation of Workers,” in which 
he regretted that there were so few 
missionaries even in North India qual- 
ified by special preparation to deal 
with the Moslem problem. 

“Not infrequently during my years 
in Delhi, when I wanted to refer to 
some tradition which I knew existed 
in one of the well-known collections, 
but the exact source of which I did 
not know, it was a cause of real pain 
to me—and, as I thought, a reproach 
to the missionary cause—that there 
was scarcely a single missionary, so far 
as I knew, in Upper India to whom | 
could turn for the needed reference— 
not more than two or three indeed in 
the whole of India, and to them I 
sometimes turned in vain. Surely this 
reproach ought to be wiped out.” 

And still later the volume of corre- 
spondence that came to Commission 
Number I of the Edinburgh World 
Conference in regard to this subject, 
led them to record the conviction that 
“missions in India have hitherto sadly 
neglected the Mohammedans. In 
southern India only a few mission- 
aries have been specially set apart for 
this work. In northern India special 
work among them is carried on only 
in the Punjab, in the Frontier Prov- 
inces and in the United Provinces, 
where alone (except in Eastern Ben- 
gal) they are found in great num- 
bers.’’* 

The call is loud and urgent to every 
society working in India to set apart 
missionaries for special training, to 


World Missionary Conference, Vol. I, p. 152. 
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cvork among Moslems, men of daunt- 
less faith and mighty in the Scriptures ; 
and mindful of past neglect, surely 
the present condition of Islam in In- 
dia is an urgent call to prayer. May 
it not be true that “the present ap- 
parent inability of the Christian 
Church to deal effectively with the 
great problem of the evangelization 
of Mohammedans is due above all else 
to the weakness of the prayer life, 
alike in the home churches and in the 
branches of the church which are 
springing up in foreign lands,’* and 
that therefore there is no factor so 
potent to solve the problem of Islam 
in India as that of intercession ? 


* Lucknow Conference Resolutions. 
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CHINA’S REVOLUTION SPELLS PROGRESS 


BY Y. S. TSAO* 


On October 11th the world woke 
up to be surprized by the news that 
China is facing an intelligently di- 
rected revolution. Prior to this, 
speculations upon the political situa- 
tion of China made by observant stu- 


dents had declared the obstacles to a 


revolution to be insurmountable. On 
account of past experiences, uprisings 
in China are associated in men’s 
minds only with imminent danger to 
foreign lives and property. Thus 
far, however, the contrary has been 
the case in the present revolution, 
and the world is all the more sur- 
prized. The rapid succession of 
events within the past fortnight have 
repeated in the [I'ar [ast great po- 
litical events that have required cen- 


‘turies for their accomplishment in 


lvuropean 


history. This makes it 


The Chinese Student’s Montl!\. 


x 


impossible for a reader to follow 
closely the course <_- development. It 
is evident, however, that the revolu- 
tionary movement has been supported 
by public sentiment, and has gained 
at least a strong foothold in no less 
than ten provinces. 


Causes of the Revolution 


At Wu Chang, the public execu- 
tion of four rebel leaders was given 
as the immediate cause of the up- 
rising, and in the Sze-chuen riot, 
the conclusion of the foreign loan 
was the pretext. Tho the loan from 
the Iour Powers was really a diplo- 
matic achievement and should be 
welcomed, yet this measure convent- 
ently adopted by the government to 
forget its obligations to the people of 
the four provinces, who have been 


* Mr. Tsao is a Chinese Christian, now a student at Harvard University. He is editor-in-chief of 
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paying specially heavy taxes in order 
to finance the roads, was too glaring 
a breach of trust for them to tolerate. 
The real causes, however, lie still 
deeper. The anti-Manchurian feeling 
has been strong, but after a review 
of the deeper-rooted causes, we can 
see that even if the government were 
not Manchurian, under similar cir- 
cumstances the same popular resent- 
ment would have resulted. 

The fundamental key-note was mis- 
government. ‘The rulers have been 
not only inefficient and autocratic, 
but absolutely selfish and_ untrust- 
worthy. They have been selfish in 


practising nepotism with the abrupt- 


dismissal of able and public-spirited 
leaders; selfish in peculating addi- 
tional taxes levied specially for re- 
form measures. Even more intoler- 
able have been the insincere promises 
made to the people similar to those 
made by King John. While the high- 
handed action of the government in 
imprisoning or exiling the provincial 
representatives for demanding an 1m- 
mediate convocation of a national 
parliament was remembered by the 
provincial assemblies. 

The opening of new schools, the 
increasing number of returned stu- 
dents, the publication of radical pa- 
pers and magazines, have liberated 
the individuals and have inspired a 
national feeling. Nationalism natu- 
rally breeds impatience, self-assertion 
and pro-Chinese inclinations. The 
people were ready to dictate better 
measures for the government if the 
national parliament had been granted. 
The desire for a more aggressive ac- 
tion was most keen and intense when 
Japan, Russia, and England were 
making demonstrations last 
year. This bubbling caldron of dis- 
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content and impatience has_ been 
ready to boil over at any moment 
since last year. It pre- 
vented by the lack of some eminent 
leader, and some plausible pretext. 
For a time the country silently 
bowed its head in sorrow when the 
three specters—plague, famine, and 
flood—stalked over the land. ‘These 
calamities came to a population al- 
ready suffering from the results of 
industrial invasion and non-employ- 


was only 


ment. The economic factor was the 
last straw that broke the camel’s 
back. That is why in two. short 


weeks so much could be accomplished 
by the revoiutionists. 


Parties in the Uprising 


Generally speaking, the extent of 
the revolutionary territory is along 
the .Yangste valley, stretching from 
the province of Sze-chuen to the 
Pacific coast. The recent capture of 
Shanghai has been of supreme stra- 
tegic importance, for with it the three 


provinces, Kiangsu, Cheh-kiang, and 
I‘ukien, declared themselves inde- 
pendent of the Manchu dynasty. On 


the rebels are also in con- 
Singan-fu, the capital of 
and Tai-yuan-fu, the capital 
of Shansi. The three provinces, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Yunnan 


in the south have merely declared 
themselves independent republics, but 


are generally in sympathy with the 
revolutionaries. Practically, Chili and 
Shanetunge are the only two 
inces which have not yet fully stated 
their sympathy. 

Thus, as the southern’ provinces 
are extreme Republicans, the central 
are moderate Republicans, and _ the 
northern Constitutionalists. 
The central region, with its head- 


the north, 
trol of 
Shenst, 


prov- 


are loyal 
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quarters at Wu-Chang, is by far the 
strongest party, and gaining 
strength every day. General Li Yuen 
Ifeng, the revolutionary president 
and general, distrusts the promises 
of the government, and demands the 
support of Yuan Shih Kai. The 
northern constitutional party 1s led by 
the National Assembly, and sup- 
ported by the Army League of [an- 
chau, under General Chang, 
mander of the Twentieth 
They have demanded a National l’ar- 
‘liament from the throne, and have 
time and again offered the temporary 
premiership of a responsible cabinet 
to Yuan Shih Wat. 

[‘vidently, 


Division. 


the central 
heure, and he is between two hres. 
()n the one hand, he is doubtful of 
the sincerity of the throne; on the 
other, he is not in full sympathy with 
While the 
constitutionalists have the support of 
a small body of well-drilled troops, 


Yuan is 


the republican program. 


the assembly and the tottering gov- 
ernment, the revolutionaries have the 
syinpathy of no less than 13. prov- 
The 
solved itself between a republic and 
a limited constitutional monarchy. It 
the revolutionaries could be convinced 


ces. issue has theretore re- 


of the greater desirability of having 
a constitutional government like that 
of Great Britain, the fusion should 
not be difficult to effect. In either 
case, 1f Yuan should come forth and 
declare his sympathy with either side, 
permanent 
might vet be avoided, and Yuan 1s 


the crisis of secession 
not likely to remam_ silent long on 
We hope 

enough 


such an important issue. 
that he 
to avoid. international complications 


will decide early 
arising-~ftom any extensive destruc- 
tion of foreign lives and property. 
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The Law of the Pendulum 
There is that has been in 
evident operation in the land of Si- 


nim. 


a law 
since the China-Japan 
War, the country has been in a state 
of unrest. According to the law of 
the pendulum, action is equal to re- 
action in the direction, so 
the course of progress in China has 


contrary 


been twice set back by conservative 
and Never- 


theless, the progressive party is ever 


reactionary influences. 
gaining strength in each sweep of the 
pendulum. 

The reverses of the war with Japan 
caused a rude awakening, and the 
late emperor, with the assistance of 
the retorm party, headed by Nang 
Yu Wer and Liang Chi Chiao, de- 
creed a series of radical reforms that 
led to the coup detat. Vhe reaction 
blindly led to the painful experience 


of 1go0, and when the Manchurian 
leaders of the Boxers, Tung 
and Prince Tuan were’ ban- 


ished, the cause of reform again de- 
veloped a brighter prospect. The late 
Ikinpress Dowager was convinced of 
the necessity of reform, and she had 
the man to direct her. Yuan most 
successfully organized a new army, a 
police system, an educational system, 
a judicial court at Tientsin, he sys- 
tematized the railway management, 


unproved foreign relations, recom- 
mended a Constitution, other 
similar reforms. The pendulum 


limit at the deaths of 
the IXmpress Dowager and the Em- 
peror, when 


reached the 
Yuan and Tuan lang, 
the two most promising statesmen 
of the day, fell. 


trogression 


Since then, the re- 
been rapid. 
agitated for an 


has The 
mnimediate 
parliament, but the governinent re- 


With 


people 


sisted the demand stubbornly. 
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this public disappointment, with the 
vacillating and weak policy of the 
government, plague, famine, flood, 
financial stringency and foreign ag- 
gressions, the people do not deem it 
advisable to wait any longer. Thus 
using the foreign loan as a pretext, 
the revolution was precipitated. 
Whenever the conservative element 
of the government gains control, 
there is retrogression and chaos. It 
is highly significant that now the en- 
tire public demands a better order of 
things—and the people shall rule. 


The Probable Outcome 


The recent developments up to No- 
vember 7th indicate the-utter de- 
moralization of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The National Assembly, sup- 
ported by the Army League for a 
short time, dictated remedial meas- 
ures, but without any strong leader 
to serve the cause, the responsibility 
has finally shifted to General Chang, 
leader of the Army League. Yuan 
has steadily declined the premiership 
offered by the assembly, but we must 
not construe this to mean that his 
hand has not been seen in active 
operation attempting to affect a com- 
promise between the Republicans and 
the Constitutionalists. Latest news 
informs us that Yuan is in actual 
possession of a document from Li 
Yuen Heng, outlining no less than 
25 of their demands, the most sig- 
nificant of which is to provide ade- 
quate pensions by the new Republic 
for the members of the Imperial 
Court to be confined at Jehol. 

While these negotiations are pend- 
ing, the revolutionaries have not been 
losing time to acquire new territory 
or capture cities of strategic im- 
portance. The facility with which 
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they accomplish their operations is 
not surprizing when we consider the 
current sympathy of the local leaders. 
The government officials could not 
and did not offer any stubborn re- 
sistance against popular sentiment, 
especially in places where the Man- 
churian community is too small and 
too weak to make any defense pos- 
sible. 
Judging from China’s conditions 
and national characteristics, a repub- 
lican form of government is not de- 
sirable, and is not likely to be estab- 
lished. The majority of the public 
and the constitutionalists are agreed 
on this point. So the supreme issue 
is “What about an emperor?” Both 
the northern and the southern parties 
could not supply a ruler, thus the 
constitutionalists advocate the reten- 
tion of the present emperor, while 
the Republicans ask for a president. 
Had any strong leading family cham- 
pioned the revolutionary cause from 
the beginning, that leader could have 
been enthroned by common consent. 
Whatever be the form of govern- 
ment, the revolutionaries are likely to 
succeed, and with the tide, men of 
modern training would guide the 
Ship of State. This is not by virtue 
of self-assertion, but by public opin- 
ion as evidenced by the men ap- 
pointed or elected by the Hankow 


‘and Shanghai administrations. There 


is a general desire among all parties 
to restore peace and order as speedily 
as possible, so as to avoid possible 
foreign intervention. The revolu- 
tionary leaders are men of modern 
education, who are alive to this ne- 
cessity, and they have it within their 
power to terminate all hostilities 
when they are reasonably assured of 
a republic or an honest constitu- 
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tional government as the result of a 
compromise. 


Prospects of Progress 


Before proceeding to generaliza- 
tions, let us make a bird’s-eye-view 
study of the. personalities involved 
since the war with Japan in the al- 
ternating land-marks of progress 
and retrogression. During the war, 
Marquis Li Hung Chang was the 
only one who realized the absurdity 
of fighting with modernized Japan. 
He appreciated his solitary position 
and he could only serve in negotia- 
ting the peace treaty. Then the re- 
form party appeared with Kang Yu 
Wei and Liang Chi Chiao at the 
head, but the conservative element 
was so strong at the court that be- 
fore long the Emperor was impris- 
oned and they had to flee for life. 
When the invulnerable boxers ex- 
ercised their magic, the Manchurian 
leaders, Prince Tuan, Tung [uh 
Hsian, Jung Lu and Li Lien Ying 
(the chief eunuch) were in power. 
Upon the return of the court from 
Shensi, it was purified considerably, 
and Yuan Shih Kai, backed by the 
late Empress Dowager, achieved nu- 
merous reforms. Then the Manchu- 
rian progressive princes sought for 
power, but while progressive, they 
lacked real knowledge of modern 
world conditions and _ experience; 
thus, when the best men were dis- 
missed through their jealousy, the 
-overnment became inefficient and 
inert. This brief résume points out 
convincingly the ‘gradual process of 
eliminating the conservative and the 
inadequate. 

Henceforth, there will not be the 
Opposing parties of radicals and con- 
servatives of the old school or the 
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progressives of the new and the radi- 
cals of the old, but primarily the ri- 
valry of two modern cooperating 
parties. These might be typified by 
the constitutional Yuan and the Re- 
publican Li. ‘Therefore, in order to 
depict the prospects of general prog- 
ress, socially, politically, and_ re- 
ligiously, we should not judge from 
the actual results achieved within the 
past five years, but it should be in- 
terpreted in the dominant progress- 
ive spirit when Yuan Shih Kai was 
at the height of his power, and with 
the retarding influences that caused 
his downtall removed. Progress, ob- 
served lord Macaulay, should not be 
judged by short periods of time, but 
by the general trend of affairs. 
Hitherto, China’s reform been 
sporadic and spasmodic, but hence- 
forth with the air purified of existing 
reactionary influences, the spirit made 
homogeneous and a _ national ideal 
unified, the path of progress would 
naturally be smoother and broader. 
We realize at the same time, there 
are other difficulties to be contended 
with, notably the problem of foreign 
relations, the indebtedness to the 
powers, the financial stringency, the 
hardships of industrial revolution, 
the elimination of self-seeking men, 
the development of a new moral ideal 
and the solution of the religious prob- 
lem. but if China is more capable 
of facing these questions, it is China 
unified and purified. Bitter experi- 
ences have taught that the mere ac- 
knowledgment of the necessity of re- 
form has proved insufficient. People 
are emphasizing cooperation, self- 
sacrifice, and social service. They 
are asking why can not our men or- 
ganize successfully, why is 
there a lack of cooperative spirit, and 
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why is the sense of public service 
weak and the desire for selfish gains 
strong. In this inquiry, what will 
be the answer and the only natural 
answer. Indeed, the advanced guards 
have already realized that while 
knowledge is important, and patriot- 
ism necessary, only religious convic- 
tion is vital. True religion is not 
fanaticism or ethics, but the strict 
adherence to the fundamental divine 
principles of righteousness and jus- 
tice. This ideal widens one’s hori- 
zon, deepens one’s convictions, and 
strengthens “the whole being. 

The Religious Awakening 


Of the thousands of students in 
Japan, Europe, and America, large 
numbers are annually being convinced 
of this truth. Many have become 
professing Christians, while others 
are only following in the distance. 
Last year in China no less than 600 
young men volunteered to be Chris- 
tian workers, in spite of the tempt- 
ing and remunerative positions of- 
fered to them. Such examples could 
not fail to produce a salutary influ- 
ence upon their elders and_ fellow- 
students, who admire their personal 
ability and the zeal for service. The 
day is approaching when young men 
of strength and moral courage will 
feel proud to stand before the public 
and declare their convictions. “The 
period of suspicion and misconcep- 
tion of the missionary ideal can be 
safely said to be over, the period of 
indifference and antagonism shown 
to Christianity as a foreign religion 
is rapidly passing, and the conception 
of the Gospel as having no higher 
significance than mere ethical teach- 
ings is vanishing. In their stead, 
there is a nation-wide open-minded- 
ness to inquire and accept, strong na- 
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tive Christians, leaders of deep con- 
victions are rapidly developing, and 


the enterprise of organizing a native 


church has been attempted.” 

When Yuan Shih was ill 
power, he prepared a treatise known 
as “Harmony Church and 
People,’ to be used as a text in all 
schools. the government 
gave its sanction for the holding, in 
the very heart of the country, of 
conference of government school stu- 
dents, with the express purpose of 
studying ‘Present-day 
Christianity.’ Many cities 
viting the establishment of 
Men’s Christian 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and other large 
the associations are packed 
active young who 
eventually direct the destiny of the 
country. three active members of 
the Shanghai Association 
pointed as directors of the Shanghat 
Nanking Railroad, of the Indemnity 
‘und Scholars, and the Commissioner 
to the International Opium Confer- 
ence at The Hague. 

What more evidences do we re- 
quire to prove that with the coming 


at 
between 


To-day 


and 
are in- 


Problems 


Young 
Associations, and 
cities, 


with men will 


were ap- 


of a new régime, which would en- 
force universal education and ac- 
knowledge equality and_ religious 


freedom, the onward progress of real 
civilization and Christianity is as- 
sured. This belief is not built upon 
an imaginary optimistic portrayal, 
but based upon the analysis and in- 


terpretation of recent historical 
events. 

| Note—Latest news contirm the final 
success of the revolutionary cause. Re- 
cent acts of brutality and incendiarism 
committed by the Manchus militate 


Yuan Shith- 
declares his allegiance to 


against them strongly. 
formally 
the people’s 
abdication.—Nov. 


will and counsels peaceful 
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A REPRESENTATIVES MEN S MISSIONARY COMMITTEE AT WORK IN NEWARK, N. f. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


THE CHURCH FINDING A BETTER WAY TO FULFIL HER MISSION 
TO THE WORLD 


BY DAVID MC CONAUGHY, NEW YORK 


Forward Movement Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


I.—The Genesis of the Church 


Missionary Committee 


Invery member—man as well as wom- 
an——1s appointed to be a missionary, 
whether permitted to go abroad or 
obliged to remain at home. Tor this 


EVERY CREATURE IS TO BE GIVEN THE 
GOSPEL 


EVERY CHRISTIAN IS TO HELP GIVE THE 
GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE 
EVERY CHURCH IS TO CONSIST OF 
CHRISTIANS, EVERY ONE OF WIIOM 
IS UNDER COVENANT TO HELP GIVE 

THLE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE 


Christ conceived the Church in her 
entirety to be a missionary socicty— 
in fact, the one and only missionary 
society. It is utterly foreign to His 
thought, that any section of the 
Church should do what the whole was 
designed and commissioned to do. 


end each member of His Body 1s 
saved of God, that he may be sent into 
the world, to make known His salva- 
tion. 

The Church has, however, drifted 
far away from that primary purpose. 
lt is a far cry from the primitive 
Church—the whole membership of 
which was essentially a missionary so- 
ciety, composed mainly of men, to 
the modern missionary society, made 
up of a minority of the members in 
any church, and these exclusively 
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women. Whatever has been gained 
from thus setting up “a wheel within 
a wheel,’ the loss of the sense of the 
solidarity of the Church in fulfilling 
the one great purpose of her exist- 
ence is surely a heavy price to have 
paid. Nowadays the average member 
has little or no idea that, in joining 
the Church he is becoming part of 
the missionary society which Jesus 
established for the propagation of the 
faith through all the earth. “We do 
the missionary work of our church 
through our Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety,’ is still the unconscious con- 
fession of faithlessness that represents 
the decadence of many a church. 

It may be asked, why should not the 
men in-each church likewise consti- 
tute themselves into a men’s mission- 
ary society—the complement of the 
women's society? Because that were 
unscriptural, undesirable, and unsat- 
isfactory. It is unscriptural; for “in 
Christ Jesus, there is neither male nor 
female.” The Church was never de- 
signed to be divided into sex-tight 
compartments; it was meant to act 
as a unit—the Body of Christ. Such 
division into societies is unnecessary; 
for rather than multiply special meet- 
ings for missions, missions should be 
inagnified in the regular meetings of 
the Church. That divinely appointed 
mission to the world which is the 
raison détre of the Church should be 
put in in its rightful place, central in 
all the Church’s services and activities. 
To organize men’s missionary societies 
would be unsatisfactory, too; for the 
experiments that have been tried have 
uniformly failed. Usually, where 
en's missionary societies have been 
formed, they have been a sort of syn- 
dicate to underwrite a missionary’s 


salarv, or to assume the support of 
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some other specific object on the 
field abroad. Most of these organiza- 
tions have been short-lived. It has 
been a more common experience for 
circles, whether of men or women or 
young people, to be formed for pur- 
poses of study. 

The mission-study leaders have laid 
it down as a cardinal principle that the 
iission-study class is not another 
missionary organization, but simply a 
grouping together of individuals for 
the time being for the specific purpose 
of mutual help in study. The functions 
of the Church are not thus usurped, 
nor 1s the sense of its solidarity im- 
paired, by segregating a fraction of 
the membership in a separate society. 

At last the Church is awaking to 
this necessity, and is supplying the 
missing link in her chain of organiza- 
tion. In most sections of the Church 
there has long been in existence a sys- 
tem of missionary committees, start- 
ing with the several boards as the 
committees for the Church at large, 
with corresponding committees of su- 
pervision for the conference, or Synod, 
and then extending down to the dis- 
trict, or classes of Presbytery. but, 
strange to say, in most of the com- 
munions, there has been no provision 
for a missionary committee serving as 
the link in the local church to com- 
plete the chain and connect the indi- 
vidual member with the carrying out 
of the Church’s mission. Of late, how- 
ever, the call has rung out clear and 
strong, reafhrming the claim of that 
mission to be made central in all the 
plans of the Church. Under the joint 
auspices of the Annual Conference of 

the Board of Foreign Missions, the 

Home Missions Council, the Lay- 

men’s Missionary Movement, and the 


Missionary [Education Movement 
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(until recently known as the Young 
Missionary Movement), a 
commission has been at work, since 
January, I910, upon A UNIFIED PLAN 
OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION AND GIVING. 

A recommendation was submitted 
during the early part of the present 
year to the various bodies concerned, 
and unanimously approved. The 
(Commission was continued, with au- 
thority, to prepare and publish a 
Manual for the use of the Church 
Missionary Committee. Pursuant to 
these instructions, “The Church Mis- 
sionary Committee: a Manual of Sug- 
gestions, has been prepared, which 
inay be obtained from any of the 
boards, home and foreign, or from 
the ainterdenominational missionary 
inovements. 


l1.—The Enlisting and Training of the 
Church Missionary Committee 


The need for a missionary commit- 
tee in every church is being empha- 
sized all over North America, in 
connection with the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, the Men and Religion 
Movement, and allied efforts. The 


Missionary Committee, representative - 


of all departments of the Church, ap- 
pointed by the official body, and an- 
nually renewed, meeting each month, 
charged with the educational as well 
as the financial aspects of the whole 
mission of the Church, at home and 
abroad, becomes a nerve-center in the 
Church’s life. Because the Church 
in her entirety is essentially and pri- 
marily a missionary society; because 
what is everybody’s business in gen- 
eral is liable to become nobody’s bus- 
iness in particular, unless it be made 
the business of some Body in the 
church to get everybody to attend to 
this business; because the official 


body is too much absorbed with the 
many other interests for which it is 
responsible to do justice to the mani- 
fold and exacting demands of the 
Church’s mission to the world; be- 
cause a maximum of efficiency with 
a minimum of machinery can best be 
secured by the simplest type of organ- 
ization, which is the committee; be- 
cause the Church Missionary Commit- 
tee coordinates the work of the sev- 
eral departments, unifying the activi- 
ties of the men and women and young 
people around the central purpose of 
the Church; because it supplies the 
iuissing link between the local con- 
gregation and the agencies of the 
church at large, in each communion ; 
because it develops lay leadership 
and service, distributing responsibil- 
itv and relieving the overloaded shoul- 
ders of the pastor, thus permitting 
him to be primarily a seer, instead of 
immersing him in executive duties— 
for these reasons the Church Muis- 
sionary Committee is indispensable. 

With the awakening of the Church 
to her mission, such committees have 
multiplied, until they are now to be 
found in many churches. As _ yet, 
however, the scope of the Church 
Missionary Committee’s work has 
been but imperfectly grasped. Its 1m- 
portance, its place, its functions are 
only beginning to be appreciated by 
the Church in general. The publica- 
tion of the Church Missionary Com- 
mittee Manual challenges the atten- 
tion of the Church as never before to 
this vital part of her organization. 
Interesting experiments are _ being 
tried with a view to its development. 


The Newark Experiment 


A sample of such laboratory work 
recently carried on in the Presbytery 
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of Newark, N. J., is suggestive of what 
may be possible elsewhere. 
Realization of the need of closer 
cooperation between the Home and 
Foreign Mission forces led to the 
adoption of the following “Plan of — 


Men's Movement for Missions” 
Advantages of the Plan 
(1) By bringing together the 


llome and loreign Missions forces 1n 
real concert of action for the promo- 
tion of the interests common to both 
it removes the greatest barrier that 
has hitherto hindered the progress of 
hoth causes. 

(2) It happily combines the con- 
servative and progressive forces, rec- 
ognizing and including on the one 
hand the official committees of Pres- 
bytery, and on the other the voluntary 
lay agency which the Men’s Mission- 
ary Movement is calling forth. [hus 
men of great possibilities, who, not 
being elders, have no place in_ the 
resbyterial committees may relate 
themselves to the Missionary Move- 
nent, 

(3) A far more effective approach 
is made to the churches and particu- 
larly to the sessions, when in the in- 
terest of the entire work, and not 
merely in behalf of some special in- 
terest, the appeal is made for the 
speedy enlistment of the whole Church 
to fulfl her whole mission to the 
world. by thus presenting a united 
front, the appeal is doubled in effec- 
tiveness. 

(4) A poimt of contact with the in- 
terdenominational Alisstonary Move- 
ment is, likewise, afforded. Presby- 
terian men may thus take their place 
in campaigns such as those of the 
lLaymen’s Movement and the Men and 
Religion Movement, while at the same 
time oy ally supporting the agencies of 
their communion. 

(5) Without adding to the present 
organization but rather reducing it, 
combining what sicily exists, this 
plan make. for a maximum of eff- 
clency a minimum of machinery. 
At the same time the integrity of the 
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Presbyterial Committees, which thus 
combine for specific purposes, 1s care- 
fully preserved. The function of the 
United Missions Committee is a lim- 
ited one, and may prove to be only 
temporary. In any case, its perma- 
nence must depend upon its efficiency. 


How to Put the Plan Into Operation 
Preliminary Conference 


1. Begin with a conference of the 
members of the L[oreign Missions 
Committee, the [lome Missions Com- 
mittees (National Synodical or Pres- 
byterial) and the chairmen of the 
executive Commission and of any 
other standing committees of Presby- 
tery, together with about a dozen of 
the leading laymen who are most alive 


to the missionary obligation of the 
Church (some of these may be selected 
later). | 

llave clearly presented and_ thor- 
oughly discust: 

(a) Our Distinct Missionary Ke- 
sponsibility (at home and abroad) and 


how far it is being met. 

(b) Interests common 
Missions and loreign. 

(c) How best combine our forces 
and adapt our methods to fulfil our 
responsibility. 

relate ourselves 
terdenominational 
nents. 

lLet this conterence agree upon co- 
operation and appoint a small special 
committee to work out a plan for a 
Alisstons Committee, in the 
light of experience in other Presby- 
teries (see leaflet, “The Presbyterian 
Men's Movement for Missions United 
(Committee). It should also be au- 
thorized to complete the United Com- 
niuttee. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 

At an adjourned meeting, adopt 
he plan presented by the special com- 
mittee and elect the officers of the 
United Committee, viz., a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman (the Chairmen of the 
Ilome and loreign Missions Commit- 
tees may be made ex officio Vice- 


to Home 


to the In- 
Missionary Move- 


Chairmen of the United Committee). 
Very 


a Secretary and a Treasurer. 
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much will depend upon the man at the 
hea well as behind—the plan. 
Take special care to select the men 
best fitted, especially for chairman and 
secretary. The officers, together with 
the chairmen of the sevet ral districts 
into which the churches of the Presby- 
tery are to be grouped, constitute the 
executive Committee. The United 
Committee will be too large to meet 
frequently. It will afford a represen- 
tative and influential backing for the 
Movement, the initiative and direction 
of which will be furnished mainly 
through the I:xecutive Committee and 
the several district committees. 

Divide the churches into groups, ac- 
cording to geographical and other con- 
siderations with a view to accessibility 
and effective cooperation—ordinarily 
not more than seven churches in a dis- 
trict. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


3. Lhe executive Committee should 
vive its most thorough attention at the 
outset to finding the strongest possible 
leaders for the several districts. These 
men become members of the [txecu- 
tive Committee in virtue of their ap- 
pointment as chairmen of the district 
committees. They are authorized to 
find out in each church, by consulta- 
tion with the pastors and officers, the 
best qualined man for appointment as 
a member of the District Committee, 
subject to confirmation by the Exec- 
utive Committee. Important as it 1s 
to complete the district committees 
with the least possible delay, it 1s even 
more important to get the right men 
tor these responsible. positions ; 1t may, 
therefore, be wise 1n some cases to 
make haste slowly. Usually the chair- 
man of the Church Missionary Com- 
mittee—or the man who is to become 
the chairman of such committee when 
constituted—should be selected. The 
District Committee should be com- 
posed as far as possible of laymen. 

In addition to constituting and con- 
stantly cooperating with the several 
district committees, the [xecutive 
Committee is charged with the follow- 
ing other duties: 
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(a) Lo secure and circulate suit- 
able literature for the information of 
the members of the United Committee 
and the district committees as to the 
purposes and plans of the Movement, 
both Presbyterian and interdenomina- 
tional; and to furnish the same to the 
district committees, also, in such quan- 
tities as may be required to supply the 
mussionary committees in the churches. 

(b) Yo hold a rally of the men of 
the Presbytery annually, and to co- 
operate with the district committees in 
holding conferences in the several 
churches. 

(c) Vo plan for and conduct occa- 
sional campaigns participated in by 
missionaries and other representatives 
of the boards of the church. 

(d) lo cooperate with the Pres- 
byterian Mens Movement in_ other 
resbyteries in securing representation 
at conventions of the Movement. 

(ce) To cooperate with the interde- 
nominational Missionary Movements 
(lLaymen’s, Men and Religion, Young 
People's) in securing’ representation 
at training conferences and in partici- 
pation in campaigns which may _ be 
held from time to time. 

(7) To secure the funds required 
for carrving on the Movement. 

(¢) To meet regularly (preferably 
on a fixt day of each month) during 
the active season, to review the re- 
ports of the district chairmen, and for 
such other business as may require at- 
tention. 


THE DISTRICT COM MITTEE 


4. The main objective before each 
District Committee is to secure im 
every church an efficient Missionary 
Committee, representative of the sev- 
eral departments, appointed by the 


Session and annually revised. (See 
“The Missionary Committee Man- 
ual.’’ ) 


The District Committee should keep 


constantly in close and sympathetic 
touch with each Church Missionary 
Committee : 


(a) In ascertaining the financial 
method and actual status of mission- 
ary and benevolence contributions, 1n- 
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Ty cluding in the analysis the number of 
i| | contributors as well as the aggregate 
Wy amounts contributed and the per 


| capita, for work in America and 
1 abroad, compared with current ex- 
penses. 
| ; (b) In planning and carrying on 
| a continuous course of education, by 


| troduce such a meeting where it is not 
| yet established, the District Commit- 
4) tee might undertake to conduct such 
3 a meeting, visiting the church as a 
body for the purpose; thus the com- 
mittee would itself be getting valuable 


| means of literature and study, in both 
mt congregation and Sunday-school. 

| a (c) In carrying .on a cooperative 

missionary meeting. In order to in- 


iF | training, while greatly helping the 
churches. 
(d) In cooperating arrange- 


inents for a Men’s Conference, to in- 
augurate an every-member canvass 
for the enlistment of the entire church 
I in support of its entire Missionary 
| and Benevolent work ; such an inspira- 
tional and educational conference 
should be held in every church at least 
if once each year. 
ee (e) In securing a complete card 
index for the men for use in distribu- 
tion of literature and invitations, to 
missionary gatherings both denomi- 
national and interdenominational. 
(f) The District Committee should 
meet at least quarterly for prayer and 
é conference and mutual help. 


The United Missions Committee 
met, divided the churches of the Pres- 
bytery in five workable districts, 
and constituted its Executive Com- 
Gg mittee. This executive is the real 
driving-wheel and steering-wheel of 
| the movement. It is made up of the 

officers of the United Committee, to- 
vether with the chairmen of the five 
districts. Care was taken to find real 
leaders for these’ district appoint- 
| ments, men of executive ability, force- 
| ful, tactful, persistent, and with un- 
Bl | doubted heart interest. It took sev- 
eral weeks before all five had been 
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regular time for the | 

monthly meeting of the Executive 

Committee was fixt. The first 

month was devoted to a still-hunt for 

the best man available in each church, 

to serve as a member of the District 

Committee—preferably the chairman 

of the Church Missionary Committee, 

or (if none had yet been appointed) 

the man who was most likely to be- 

come chairman. 
For the next month, the Executive 

set out to find the most likely ma- 


secured. A 


terial for the committees in the } 
several churches. It was agreed that 
this could best be accomplished 


by attempting to carry out some one 
of the lines of work for which a 
Church Missionary Committee should 
be responsible. As a starting-point, the | 
MONTHLY MISSIONARY MEETING was 
selected. How could the idea of such | 
a meeting cooperatively carried on by 
the members of the church best be 
Surely by seeing it demon- ) 
strated. Where was such a meeting 
to be seen? A church was chosen in 
which the ideal was already being re- 
alized, and to that church, on the night 
of the monthly missionary meeting, 
the district chairman brought a man 
from each of the churches of his 
sroup. his is the type of meeting | 
they saw: They found a layman in 
charge—the member of the mission- 
ary committee to whom this special | 
duty had been committed. After an : 
opening Scripture reading, hymn, and : 
prayer, there was a swift survey, in 

which several different persons con- 

tributed fresh items of current events, 

each from a particular section of the 

world-field; they had been asked to 

serve as reporters, not attempting to 

make a speech, but to state a single 

fact, the livest that could be found, 


given? 
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presented vividly, with a special view 
to stimulating prayer. No one was 
allowed more than two minutes, for 
the leader rose as a signal if any one 
failed to stop within the limit. ‘hen 
followed an interval of intercession 
and thanksgiving, called forth by the 
information given. The main _ topic 
was “The Bible at Work in the Non- 
(hristian World,” presented by three 
men in six minutes each. 

Covering: (1) Its Translation, (2) 
Its Publication and Circulation, (3) 
Its Fruitage (in concrete incidents). 
sy ten minutes before nine o'clock the 
ineeting had been thrown open for 
voluntary prayer or for contribution 
to the main topic, and before the clock 
struck, the congregation was dis- 
missed. Lhe men who had_ been 
brought together from nine churches 
then gathered around a table in a side 
room, and were formed into a church 
missionary committee; a sample ses- 
sion was conducted, as of an initial 
meeting for a season in a local church. 
Thus this group of men got two 
working ideas which they carried back 
to put into operation, each in his own 


church. Within two weeks twenty-six- 


of the churches had thus been put in 
touch with the committee’s plan. The 
district committeemen were also asked 
whether they would go to. other 
churches and reproduce what they had 
just seen illustrated. They cheerfully 
responded and then the impression 
was extended yet farther. By such 
team-work three advantages were 
vained: 

(1) The very fact that a group of 
men from adjoining churches were 
coming to conduct a missionary meet- 
ing, constituted a challenge to the 
church visited, and in each instance 
was largely increased. 


(2) Lhe object-lesson given proved 
a revelation of what it is possible to 
make such a meeting by cooperation, 


, under the leadership of the Church 


Missionary Committee. 

(3) Lhe reflex effect upon the com- 
mittee members themselves, from ma- 
king the necessary preparation for the 
Ineeting, was most helpful in deepen- 
ing their interest and, also, in enrich- 
ing experience. | 

sy means of such laboratory work, 
nen were discovered in the various 
churches, who could be utilized as the 
nucleus, in each case, of a Church Mis- 
sionary Committee. 

The next step was to afford more 
thorough training with a view to in- 
creased efficiency for the work of the 
comunittee. ‘lo accomplish this it was 
decided to conduct 

A MONTH S CAMPAIGN 

at the opening of the active season in 
the autumn. Early in September a 
program for this campaign took defi- 
nite shape. It included three distinct 
features: A rally of the men of all 
the churches, a course of training for 
church missionary committeemen, and 
a missions week in the local church 
with a simultaneous every-member 
canvass. 

1. The rally of the men of the 
churches at a supper-table conference 
commenced at 4 P.M., and continued 
throughout the evening. The tickets 
for this conference were assigned pro- 
portionately to the churches, the num- 
ber being limited to the capacity of the 
largest room available for the purpose. 
There were two hundred men in at- 
tendance, thoroughly representative 
of nearly all of the English-speaking 
churches. A registration fee of $1.00 
was charged, including the cost of the 
supper. 
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The program covered “the Mission 
of the Church to the World,” “The 
Methods by which the Church May 
Best Her Mission,” a report 
by the chairman of the United Mis- 
sions Committee followed by confter- 
ence, and a closing address on “lhe 
Moving of God Among the Men ot 
To-day.” 

2: ine Course of 
Church Missionary Committees was 


Training for 


laid out to cover: 
The Missionary .\im and Motive. 
Our Iield and Achievements. 
Our and Methods. 
Qur lunds and Administration. 
Our Base of Supplies and [low 
to Develop It. 

These circles met at the most con- 
venient center in each of the five dis- 
tricts. Wuth a total registration of 56 
(of whom 53 were men) represent- 
ing 30 of the 36 Inglish-speaking 
churches, there was an average weekly 
attendance for the first four weeks 
(up to the time this record is writ- 
ten) of 51. Among those enrolled 
were 8 ministers, I8 elders, 2 deacons, 
3 trustees, 4 Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, 3 officers of the young peo- 
ple’s societies, and 2 officers of the 
women's missionary societies. lhe 
list of occupations included the bank- 
er, the lawyer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the publisher, the teacher, 
Cle. 

3. The Missions Week in the local 
church covered two Sundays, and the 
intervening days. Eleven outside 
speakers were secured through the 
IIome and loreign Mission Boards, 
and assigned appointments in the va- 
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rious churches, providing thus for 50 
services. [he churches were urged to 
prepare for an every-member canvass 
to be conducted during this period by 
a force of sufficient to 
reach the entire membership with a 
personal visit, going out two and two. 
It was suggested that these canvassers 
be specially set apart for this visita- 
tion at the Sunday morning service in 
public prayer, being gathered in front 
of the pulpit, and specially commended 
to the congregation upon whom they 
The report 


canvassers, 


would be expected to call. 
of the canvass was asked for so as to 
be presented to the people on the clo- 
singe’ Sunday. 
Practical Results 

One of the most conservative old 
churches, with a large endowment, ap- 
pointed a church missionary committee 
before the course was completed. ‘wo 
elders, a deacon, and a minister of this 
church attended one of the circles. 
Such comniuttees are already organ- 
ized in more than a dozen of the 
churches, and there 1s reason to expect 
that the large majority will have their 
committees at work in the near future. 
At least a score of these churches 
have put their missionary support 
upon the basis of an individual sub- 
scription with a weekly offering in 
worship by envelop. The Executive 
Committee of the Men's Missionary 
Movement is persistently 
toward the securing of like results in 
every church at the earliest possible 
day. Systematic effort is being made 
to follow up this short course with 
mission 


pushing 


more extended courses of 


study in the individual churches. 
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TRIPOLI AND ITS MISSIONS* 


Tripoli is the name both of the city 
and of the country in North Africa. 
The country of Tripoli is situated on 
the North African coast where the 
Mediterranean bends furthest to the 
south. On these shores there are the 
famous quicksands which the Greeks 
and Romans knew as the Greater and 
Lesser Syrtes, and which were an ob- 
ject of great fear to ancient naviga- 
tors. 

Tripoli has been since 1835 a prov- 
ince Of the Turkish Empire, and ex- 
tends eastward from ‘Tunis to the 
tableland of Barca (Benghazi), which 
in 1869 was formed into a separate 
province. Politically Tripoli includes 
the pashalic of Fezzan, an inland coun- 
trv, which physically belongs to the 
Sahara. Ihe area of the state of I ri- 
poli is about four times that of Great 
britain, but owing to the encroach- 
ment of the desert the area of culti- 
vated land is not large. 

The population of the country is 
very sparse—(estimated at about one 
million). The coast line extends for 
some seven hundred or eight hundred 
miles, but there is only one seaport of 
consequence, the city of Tripoli, which 
is the capital. ‘This city, with a popu- 
lation of about 30,000, lies in a fer- 
tile plain with the sea in front and the 
desert behind. 

The importance of Tripoli is that it 
is the center of the trade which comes 
across the desert from the Sudan 
states. It is the point of arrival and 
departure of the camel caravans 
through the oases of Iezzan, south- 
westward to Timbuctu. Murzuk 1s 
the capital of [ezzan, and a caravan 
center, and has a mixed population of 
about 11,000 souls. The town of 
Chadamis has about 7,000 inhabitants. 

In 1869 the maritime plateau of 
Barca and the deprest region inland 
from it, which contains the oases ot 
Anjila and Jalo, were formed into a 
separate governmént dependent direct- 
ly on Constantinople. This country 1s 
the seat of the ancient Greek Pentap- 
olis of Bernice, Arsinoe, Barca, Apol- 
lonia, and Cyrene. 


*From The Gospel in North Africa. 


At Tripoli there is an encampment 
of Haussas who live in zarebas or 
huts of bamboo and palm-leaf; hun- 
dreds of these zarebas fill a great en- 
closure, or kraal, as in Central Africa. 
these dark-skinned strangers with 
their pearly white teeth secure plenty 
of employment in Tripoli, and find 
themselves quite at home. They are 
nearly all Mohammedans, and in the 
center of their village there is the hut 
of a black marabout, who exercises 
religious control over the encampment. 

The slaves who are sold in Morocco 
and lripolt are all brought from the 
Sudan and the regions extending from 
Lake Tchad to the Guinea coast have 
furnished an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply to the slave raider. The chief de- 
pots of this trade have been Timbuctu 
in the west, and Kuka in the east. 


There are four ditferent routes 


across the desert. [That followed by 
Caille, when he entered Vimbuctu: 


another avoiding Algeria, and coming 


out at Ghadamis; a third trom Wuka, 
via Murzuk ; and lastly, a secret route, 
known only to the Senusi (a large fra- 
ternity of Moslems located in Tripoli, 
and who make proselytizing wars and 
expeditions), trom \Vadai their 
capital. The ports of embarkation for 
Turkey are both in ‘Tripoli, and slaves 
are still conveyed to Canea, Salonica, 
Constantinople and Smyrna. Never 
less than fifteen caravans, which bring 
about 10,000 captives alive to tell the 
tale, cross the desert every year. Mr. 
Spont estimates that about 40,000 vic- 
tims fall en route, and it is said that 
vou can not lose your way, for the 
road is lined with human skulls. 
Tripoli is of especial interest from 
a missionary point of view, as it 1s a 
possible stepping-stone to work in the 
Sudan. The city of Tripoli has been 
in past years the starting- point for 
travelers such as Denham. and Clap- 
erton, who visited Lake Tchad. 
Twenty-five years ago the whole 
country of Tripoli was without any 
’rotestant missionary or even a con- 
sular chaplain. [It had been in Moslem 
hands since the conquest, 1,200 vears 
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before. ‘Lhe population was about 
1,000,000, of whom all but a few were 
Mohammedans, but they were divided 
into two classes—the true natives, and 
their Turkish rulers and oppressors. 
There was as much, or as little, free- 
dom for the preaching of the Gospel 
in Tripoli as in other parts of the 
Turkish Empire. 

The city of Tripoli is practically 
built in an oasis on the edge of the 
Mediterranean Sea with the desert 
around it. The Turks object to Eu- 
ropeans going beyond this oasis, for 
they say that the country is not se- 
cure, and fear that travelers may be 
robbed or killed by the tribes, whom 
they can not well control. This, of 
course, is an admission that their rule 
is not satisfactory, but it is a good 
excuse for stopping travelers or mis- 
sionaries. Probably there is more dan- 
ger from the Turkish soldiers than 
from the natives. While therefore the 
caravans going into the Sudan may be 
reached, the missionary himself has 
been unable to penetrate beyond a few 
miles from the coast. In 1889 the 
council of the North African Mission 
sent two missionaries, Mr. Michell and 
Mr. H. Harding, to begin work there. 
The latter was a qualified chemist who 
had had considerable experience with 
a doctor. On arriving they soon began 
visiting the cafés and giving medicines 
to the sick. Since then other workers 
have entered the field. Working under 
Turkish rule is in some respects more 
difficult than under the French, and 
in others less so. It is easier to do 
medical work, but more difficult tor 
Moslems to profess faith in Christ. 
The visible results of the work are as 
yet small, but an abundance of the 
good seed has been sown, and a few 
grains have sprung up and are begin- 
ning to bear fruit. 

Here, as in many other places, the 
Gospel work gathers largely round the 
medical mission. At least 60,000 visits 
have been paid to the dispensary, and 
these people have been faithfully dealt 
with about the great realities of the 
Word of God. Some of these patients 
have come from several days’ journey, 
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and some even from the Sudan itself. 
When they return they carry with 
them the report of what they have 
heard, and it is often remarkable to 
discover how correctly they have 
grasped the truth in their minds, tho 
their hearts may be still sealed 
against it. 

The work of visiting the cafés, 
stores, and workshops has been most 
diligently followed up, and the visit- 
ing of the homes, and conducting 
classes has been mainly the work of 
the ladies. Itinerating has had very 
little place in the work of this country 
on account of Turkish restrictions on 
traveling. | 

There is a bookshop which has done 
useful work, and there have been some 
lantern services and work among the 
Italians, but not to the extent that has 
been possible in Tunis and Susa. This 
is partly because the staff has been 
smaller, and also because the oppor- 
tunities have not been so good. 

The attitude of the people generally 
toward the missionaries has wonder- 
fully changed for the better, and they 
recognize that the missionaries’ lives 
are much superior to those of the best 
Moslems. The Arabic scriptures have 
been scattered far and wide, and are 
being read in places little thought of. 
In due season the reaping time will 
come. Already a few Moslems have 
given evidence of being truly con- 
verted. 

Among the Italians a certain amount 
of work has been done, and there have 
been hopeful cases of conversion. 
Services have also been held for the 
few English people who reside in the 
city, and some of them have availed 
themselves of these opportunities. On 
the whole, however, results have been 
few, and we need to pray specially for 
God’s blessing on His servants in this 
difficult field. 

The North Africa Mission is now 
the only Protestant missionary society 
having workers in the country. The 
Roman Catholics have missionaries 
working among the Italians in Tripoli, 
and Barka, but Tripoli is, on the 
whole, a greatly neglected field. 
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NEW-BORN MEN IN CHINA* 


A REMARKABLE STORY OF CONVERSION 


In the autumn of 1909 the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Tient- 
sin decided to inaugurate a campaign 
to secure 42,000 taels for the purpose 
of buying a lot upon which to erect a 
new building. In considering how 
this money should be secured, thie 
Board decided that if it were secured 
it would be necessary to secure at least 
one subscription of 25,000 taels, to- 
gether with other smaller subscrip- 
tions of 1,000, 500, 100 and less. At 
that time we had no idea of any per- 
son in Tlientsin willing to give such 
an amount of money. There are no 
Christians of large financial ability. 
Much prayer was made that God 
might raise up some man either in the 
community or outside willing to make 
such a gift. We decided to conduct 
a rapid canvass covering but four 
weeks. 

Just before the opening of this can- 
vass, we learned through Mr. Chang, 
one of the leading educators of the 
city who had recently become a Chris- 
tian, of Mr. Ou Yang, who it was be- 
lieved would give generously toward 
such a cause. Just at this time Mr. 
Ou Yang sent for Mr. Chang to learn 
the reasons which had led him to be- 
come a Christian. The whole city had 
been stirred by the conversion of Mr. 
Chang, who had been prominent in 
educational work, and who had been 
under very little religious influence. 
Mr. Chang accepted Mr. Ou Yang's 
invitation, and spent the whole of one 
Saturday afternoon in giving the rea- 
sons why he had been led to believe in 
Christ. 

In the evening Dr. Chapman and 
Mr. Alexander were announced to 
hold a meeting in the Young Men's 
Christian Association, at ‘Tientsin. 
Mr. Chang invited Mr. Ou Yang to at- 
tend this meeting. Mr. Ou Yang ac- 
cepted. In that meeting more than 
fifty young men publicly exprest their 
desire to accept Christ as their Sa- 
vior. This made a very deep 1mpres- 
sion on Mr. Ou Yang, and led him to 
ask that Mr. Chang spend the follow- 
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ing day at his home still further ex- 
plaining Christianity to him. He did 
not at this time decide to make a pub- 
lic protession, but admitted his belief 
in Christ as the only Savior. During 
this conversation the subject of the 
money which the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association desired to raise was 
talked ot, and Mr. Ou Yang offered to 
inake a subscription of 15,000 taels 
toward this object. At this time he 
had never been seen by any of the 
secretaries, with the exception of a 
few moments during the meeting by 
Chapman and Alexander. 

‘\ day or two later, in conversation 
with another member of the associa- 
tion, he agreed to give 5,000 taels 
toward the building fund. The two 
secretaries of the association, learning 
of these offers, then called upon him to 
thank him for this gift. He spoke 
of it as a very small thing, and told 
of his great desire to render some 
larger service for China. He said that 
from a child he had been seeking to 
know what was true, and had tried al- 
most everything that he could learn of, 
but was now convinced that the only 
hope for China lay in Christianity. 
He exprest his own belief in -it, but 
still unable to decide to make a public 
profession. 

This large gift, however, committed 
him in a very public w ay in the com- 
munity as a friend of Christianity, and 
also brought upon him much of ridi- 
cule and persecution, which only 
served to strengthen his conviction as 
to its truth. Early in June, 1910, Pas- 
tor Ding Li Mai, who for a number 
of months had been conducting meet- 
ings in the colleges of Manchuria and 
North China with very remarkable 
success, came to Tientsin to conduct 
a series of meetings for the students 
in the mission and government schools. 
Many people had prayed that this visit 
might result in Mr. Ou Yang publicly 
acknowledging Christ as his Savior. 
He was unable, however, to attend any 
of the meetings except on the after- 
noon of the last Sunday, .\t the close 
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of this meeting, Pastor Ding, Mr. Ou 
Yang, and the pastors of the American 


Methodist, English Methodists, and 
the secretary of the Young Mens 


Christian Association were invited to 
dinner. As they were on the way to 
dinner in Mr. Ou Yang's carriage, 
the secretary raised the question with 
Mr. Ou Yang as to why he did not 
publicly confess Christ and be bap- 
tized. He said: “Why may I not be 
baptized to-night?’ ‘The pastors ex- 
plained to him that it was customary 
to have a period of probation before 
baptizing those who had decided to 
become Christians. Mr. Ou Yang 
said that he had first made this de- 
cision sixteen years before, as the re- 
sult of the work of Dr. J. Young AIl- 
len, of Shanghai, but that during the 
intervening years he had been led 
away by his desire to accumulate 
wealth and name, and had never car- 
ried out this purpose. 

After some discussion, one of the 
pastors said he felt that he should be 
baptized that evening, and that it was 
most appropriate in view of the fact 
that it was a union service 1n which all 
the missions working in lientsin were 
to be represented, so that Mr. Ou 
Yang could be baptized into the whole 
Church represented by all these muis- 
sions. In this conference were the 
Chinese pastors of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the English Methodist 


Church, the [London Mission, which 
was Congregational in form, and the 


American Board Mission. In addition 
there were Pastor Ding and the secre- 
tary of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, who are Presbyterians. The 
question was raised by one of the pas- 
tors that in case Mr. Ou Yang was 
baptized in this union meeting renpre- 
senting all the missions, as to church 
or mission would he belong. .\ll fe't 
that he should belong to them all 1 

the sense that he should help them 
all equally, but in the discussion they 
soon saw that the present form of 
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ganization nade it necessary 
that he “should join one of the 
churches. [hey decided that while he 
should help all the churches equally, 


church or: 


yet he should be considered a member 
of the one in whose building he was 


There was question 
raised as to doctrine, form of bap- 
tism or church organization. That 
evening he was baptized by Pastor 
Ding, and became a member of the 
London Mission, having been baptized 
in the college chapel of the Anglo- 
Chinese College belonging to this mis- 
sian. 

(ne week later he attended the third 
annual student conterence of the 
Young Men's Christian Association at 
tung-Chow. this conference he 
vave a very strong testimony as to 
lis taith in Christ, and told the story 
of the influence leading to his conver- 
sion. 

Mr. Ou Yang is one of the leading 
Chinese business men of Tientsin, 
the manager of a very large building 
corporation engaged in the construc- 
tion of hundreds of houses in the,new 
city of Tlientsin. Ile is a man oft 
considerable wealth, and has the rant: 
of Taotai, and is probably one of the 
most influential men who have become 
Christians in North China. Ile is a 
man of very rare spirit, is very humble, 
and seems to have no ambition to se- 
cure the praise of men because of his 
rank, or because of his gift, which is 
probably the largest single gift given 


baptized. 


by a Chinese to a distinctively Chris- 
tian work. 
“Some are zealous of being successors 


of the Apostles. I would rather be a 
successor of the Samaritan woman, who. 
while the Apostles went for meat and 
forgot souls, forgot her water-pot in her 
zeal to spread the good tidings.”’—J/. 
son Taylor. 

“Study the habit of delight in God. 
This is a most valuable law of life. It 


gets out of our way all unrepented sin. 
all hindrances to 
munion, 
strength. 


CON1- 
Our 


fellowship and 
‘The of the 1s 
TIudson Taylor. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE YEAR 1912 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
WorLp has had an unbroken history 
of usefulness for the past 34 years. 
It was founded in 1878 by Rev. Royal 
P. Wilder, who had long been an ac- 
tive and honored missionary in India. 
Ten years later Arthur Tappan Pier- 
son became the editor-in-chief, and so 
continued to the time of his departure 
last June. The question now arises in 
the minds of many—what about the 
future? As Judson replied to the same 
question—'‘the future is as bright as 
the promises of God.” The growth of 
the missionary propaganda; the in- 
crease of missionary interest; the im- 
provement in facilities for gathering 
and presenting missionary informa- 
tion, and the experience of past years, 
all make possible increased efficiency 
and development of the MISSIONARY 
ReEvIEW. ‘The present managing edi- 
tor has been connected with the Re- 
VIEW for the past 20 years, and is ex- 
pected to continue in the general man- 
agement. Every reader and friend 
will miss, beyond words, the personal- 
ity, power, and positive messages of 
the late editor-in-chief, Dr. Pierson. 
but we know that the same God who 
spoke through him can and_ will 
speak through others, and the same 
Holy Spirit that empowered him is 
ready to empower others. God calls 


His servants up to higher service, but. 


he raises up others to carry on the 
work that they have laid down here. 

The past and the present history of 
the Review and the needs of the hour 
indicate that God has still a great pur- 
pose and field of service for the Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW—it may be much 
larger even than in the past. We 
earnestly invite the prayers and co- 
operation of our friends and the 
friends of missions to this end. 

The plans for the coming year 
have not yet matured sufficiently to 
be announced, but it is hoped and ex- 
pected that one of the leading advo- 
cates and writers in the missionary 
world will join the editorial staff of 
the Review. There are further plans 
for securing the active cooperation 


of representative missionary leaders 
in stich a way as to insure increased 
interest, influence, definiteness of pur- 
pose, accuracy, and world-wide scope. 

The policy of the Review, unless 
there should be a radical change in 
management, will continue to be prac- 
tically the same as in the past 20 years 
—with every inprovement that co- 
operation and financial resources make 
possible. 

1. Loyalty to God, the Father. as 
the Creator and Ruler of heaven and 
earth, the source of all wisdom, lite, 
power, and love. 

2. Allegiance to Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, as Son of God, and Savior of 
men, the only hope of sinful man. 

3. Dependence on the Holy Spirit 
as the One Power through whom 
Christians are enabled to be living wit- 
nesses to the Gospel, and through 
whom men’s hearts are regenerated, 
and by whom they are brought into 
the Kingdom. 

4. The Bible as the inspired Word 
of God, given to man for guidance, 
and the great basis of the missionary s 
message. 

5. The need of entire consecration 
to God on the part of every believer 
and the responsibility of every Chris- 
tian in the work of winning the world 
to Jesus Christ, through prayer, gifts, 
svinpathy, and testimony. 

6. The necessity of training up 
native church on the mission fields to 
do the great bulk of the work of 
evangelizing their own people. 

7. The looking for the personal re- 
turn of Jesus Christ, in accordance 
with Ilis promise, to end the present 
prevalent evil, and to usher in the 
reion of righteousness. This does 
not lessen, but increases the duty of 
every Christian to help to “redeem 
the time, because the days are evil.”’ 

During the coming year we are to 
have an unusually strong series of ar- 
ticles by able missionary writers. Dr. 
James 5S. Dennis is to contribute a 
unique paper on “The Balance Sheet 
of Foreign Missions for 1912.” <A 
symposium is to be given on “Prac- 
tical Ideals for Unity and Cooperation 
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on the Mission Field.” Other papers 
are promised or in hand on “Missions 
in Tripoli”; “A Chinese View of the 
Situation in China,” “The Influence 
of America on Chinese Students,” by 
a Christian Chinese; “Progress in 
Africa,” by Rev. Melvin Fraser; “The 
Heights and Depths of Hinduism,” by 
J. N. Farquhar, etc., etc. There will 
also be articles on 


Spiritual Power and Ideals. 

Noted Native Converts. 

Heroic Missionary Workers. 

Best Missionary Methods. 

Difficulties and Progress. 
Unoccupied Fields. 

Non-Christian Morals and Religions. 
Ideals for the Church at Home, etc. 


MISSIONARY MIRACLE-PARABLE 


The ancient Hebrew lepers, who 
found the plentiful supply of food in 
the Syrian camp while famine was 
destroying thagpeople of Samaria, set 
a noble oxannate to professing Chris- 
tians in their sensitiveness to the needs 
and claims of their fellow men. Here 
is a striking historic parable, mar- 
velously instructive and stimulating. 
At every point there is a singular re- 
semblance. 

1. There is a famine—world-wide 
to-day—accompanied by wide-spread 
moral ruin. It is a spiritual famine 
for want of the “bread of life,” a fam- 
ine shown by ignorance and supersti- 
tion, war and corruption. Even nat- 
ural affection gives way before this 
famine, so that wives and children are 
sacrificed. Idolatry in heathen lands 
and the worship of Mammon in civi- 
lized countries take the place of wor- 
ship of God. Cannibalism and the 
selfish oppression of the poor are 


found in place of love to man. Slavery . 


and the degradation of woman or the 
prevalence of vice and the “‘white slave 
traffic’ take the place of purity and 
self-restraint among men. The tyranny 
of caste, the evils of luxury and social 
inequalities and the neglect of children 
prevail instead of true brotherliness in 
Christ and the divine ideals of the 
family. 

2. There is the wonderworking God. 
Changes impossible to man_= are 
wrought by the power-of God. A sup- 
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ply for the need of man has been pro- 
vided by God in a way that would be 
incredible and impossible for man. 
Stupendous changes have also taken 
place in the world even in the last hun- 
dred years. Art, science, discovery 
and invention have opened doors and 
multiplied workers and agencies so 
that it is actually true that the win- 
dows of heaven have been opened to 
supply men’s needs. 

3. There is a great impulse to mis- 
sions. Many have come to realize that 
this is a day of good tidings. ‘There is 
no need for a continuance of the ter- 
rible famine. All that is needed is that 
those who know and have tasted go 
and tell that all may be supplied. ‘The 
call of humanity should be sufficient. 
The humblest may have a part in the 
magnificent work of bringing the good 
tidings to the famishing multitudes. 

4. Both faith and unbelief are mani- 
fested before and after the proclama- 
tion of the good tidings. Some have 
been praying to God in confidence that 
He is able and ready to help. Others 
have scoffed at the possibility of de- 
liverance. The attitude of each one 
conditions their share in the blessing. 
The facts remain the same irrespective 
of the faith or unbelief of men, but 
only those who believe can share in 
God’s gracious provision. 

Why are men so slow to see the 
spiritual famine and help to supply 
the need from God’s marvelous stores? 
Only because they are so engrossed 
with material and temporal things that 
they are insensible to spiritual, eternal 
things. 


THE MISSIONARY’S PERSONALITY 


There are those who think that they 
are missionaries equipped for service 
in foreign fields if they have a clear 
knowledge of the Gospel and are 
willing to go and proclaim it to the 
“heathen.” Missionary history proves 
otherwise. Some of the most intel- 
ligent and best trained men and 
women have been the greatest fail- 
ures, and, on the other hand, some 
of the least educated and least ex- 
perienced have been most success- 
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ful. The early apostles were un- 
learned and ignorant men in the eyes 
of the world, but they “turned the 
world upside down.” The power of 
the Holy Spirit is the most important 
factor in missionary work, and the 
necessity for intellectual training and 
practical experience is not to be dis- 
counted, but, an asset of great impor- 
tance is apt to be overlooked—it is 
the missionary’s personality, including 
character, tact, sympathy, courtesy, 
magnetism, magnanimity. The true 
missionary not only carries the mes- 
sage of the Gospel of Christ, but, in a 
sense, ie 1s the message. Non-Chris- 
tians will read him long before they 
will read the Bible. They will inter- 
pret his words by his life, and a slip 
in conduct will outweigh the most con- 
vincing words. living epistles are 
known and read of all men. 

One missionary of our acquaintance 
was obliged to return home because of 
an ungoverned temper; another was 
powerless because of impatience in 
family life; many have lost influence 
through pride and others through sel f- 
ishness or careless habits. Dr. Whit- 
field Guinness, of China, tells of the 
lesson that has been burned in upon 
his heart in the fifteen years he has 
spent in China: the missionary must 
adorn the doctrine that he preaches. 
Dr. Guinness tells of a testimony meet- 
ing at which a young Chinese said to 
a missionary: “I want you to forgive 
me for the feeling I have had against 
you for two vears. One day, when I 
had been away fora visit to my home, 
I came into your room and found you 
lying down on a chair. You did not 
rise to greet me, and I could not for- 
give you for the discourtesy. I could 
not receive your words after that.” 

How many missionaries have been 
stumbling-blocks because of their dis- 
courtesy, and how many have hidden 
their light under.the bushel of conceit, 
or pride, or selfishness ! 

On the contrary,multitudes of Chris- 
tian workers wield immense influence 
because of their character and_ per- 
sonality in the midst of persecution 
and the most trying circumstances. 
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Asa rule, the missionaries are beloved 
for what they are and for the lives 
they live. When one missionary in 
Korea was transferred to a new sta- 
tion the people whom he was leaving, 
heathen and Christian, rose in a body 
and said he must not go; they could 
not spare him. 

even the non-Christians in dark- 
ened lands recognize reality. They 
know when a man or woman lives the 
Gospel even if they do not understand 
all his teachings. 


ARE GOVERNMENTS OPPOSED TO 
MISSIONS? 


It seems scarcely credible that g 
ernments of men would be opposed to 
the government of God. Laws and 
rulers are set for the restraint of evil- 
doers and for the direction of good 
works. No man or State can prosper 
that opposes the ideals and will of the 
Kuler of the universe, and yet the his- 
tory of the world seems to prove that 
human rulers are in direct opposition 
to the Hleavenly King of kings and 
Lord of lords. Pharaoh opprest the 
children of Israel, who were God's 
peculiar people. The kings of Canaan 
sought to destroy the Israelites. The 
llebrew kings frequently opposed the 
preaching of the prophets of Jehovah. 
Herod sought to slay the child who 
was declared to be the promised 
Messiah. Lhe Jewish rulers and Ro- 
man governor united in the plan to 
murder the Prince of Peace and Lord 
of Life and continued in the persecu- 
tion and killing of His followers. Nero 
burned the early Christians at the 
stake. In the middle ages the kings 
of Europe joined with the Pope in 
the endeavor to crush out the refor- 
mation in the Church. Great Britain 
and the British East India Company 
sought to prevent missionaries from 
entering India. South American gov- 
ernments have bitterly opposed the 
preaching of the Gospel and the circu- 
lation of the bible by Protestant mis- 
sionaries. In the Dutch East Indies 
the government actually favors Islam 
6©preference to Christianity. In 
Ikgypt and the Sudan Great Britain 
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recognizes the Mohammedan Sabbath 
in preference to the Lord’s day, and 
promotes the teaching of the Koran 
to the exclusion of the Bible. In the 
Philippines the United States Govern- 
ment forbids the teaching of religion 
by school-teachers and others in gov- 
ernment employ, and opposes and tries 
to prevent such Christian teachers and 
officials from teaching the Bible or 
taking part in religious work even 
during their leisure hours.* 

Each government has its own rea- 
sons for such a course, but any ruler 
who neglects to recognize those forces 
which best represent God and which 
draw men nearer to Him and to His 
ideals, that ruler fails to follow the 
divine leading or to cooperate with 
Him. He is fighting against God and 
courts defeat. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE STU- 
DENT VOLUNTEERS 


In 1886 the first Christian student 
conference met in Mount Hermon, 
Mass., at the invitation of Mr. D. L. 
Moody. At that time one hundred 
students volunteered for foreign mis- 
sion service and Dr. Arthur T. Pier- 
son first sounded the watchword, ““Ihe 
evangelization of the world in this 
generation.” Out of this has grown 
the Student Volunteer Movement and 
subsequently other student Christian 
work for missions. No movement in 
modern times has been more far- 
reaching or influential from a Chris- 
tian point of view. 

The growth of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement has been phenomenal, 
and is only explainable on the ground 
that God has directed it. Under the 
leadership of a few able, consecrated 
men it has now attained the propor- 
tions of a great army of trained and 
educated men and women, who are 
carrying into the work of world-evan- 
gelization the best talent, the noblest 
influences and the wisest methods that 
have ever been applied on a large scale 


* The Circular No. 32, issued by the Board of 
Education in Manila, says that ‘‘No teacher or 
other person shall teach or criticize the doctrines 
of any church, or shall attempt to influence the 
pupils for or against any church or religious sect, 
even private.” 
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to such a task. In reviewing the for- 
eign missionary work of the movement 
for the last twelve months, we find 
these striking statistics: 


Student Volunteer missionaries 

Student Volunteer workers now 

in mission field 1n twenty coun- 


Mission study classes organized 


Institutions where classes are con- 


Total enrolment of students...... 29,332 
Increase over last year’s enrol- 


Gifts to Home Missions in 1910.. $37,708 
Gifts to Foreign Missions in 1910. $96,053 
Institutions represented in these 


his represents only a small part of 
their operations, which now include 
almost every missionary field in the 
world. In Africa they have 503 work- 
ers, in China 1,389, Japan 400, Korea 
219, India, Burma and Ceylon 924, 
Mexico 150, Oceania 58, Philippines 
145, south America 288, Turkish Em- 
pire 175, West Indies 146. ‘They also 
have workers in all the Latin and 
Greek countries of Europe, in Central 
America, and Arabia. These are well 
qualified men and women, capable of 
carrying on large enterprises. 

The movement is dynamic both for 
applied Christianity and the dissem- 
ination of civilization. It appeals to 
men and women of culture and gives 
a “‘splendid challenge to every Chris- 
tian man and woman for testing their 
devotion to Christ.” It calls out the 
highest intellectual qualities, and the 
best type of religious life. God has 
already blest it mightily, and will bless 
it more and more to the enlightenment 
and conversion of the unevangelized 
millions. The Student Volunteer 
Movement is one of the greatest mod- 
ern assets of Christianity, and is des- 
tined to make further progress in the 
vears to come. 


Donations Received 
No. 427. Chinese Famine Sufferers. ..$22.57 


No. 428. Indust. Evang. Mission, India. 20.00 
No. 429. Chinese Famine Fund....... 4.00 
No. 430. Chinese Famine Fund....... 3.50 
No. 431. Indust. Evang. Mission, India. 5.00 
No. 432. Missionary Review Fund.... 2.40 
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AMERICA 


The Mohonk Conference 


The friends of the American In- 
dians and other dependent peoples met 
again at Mohonk Lake, October 17th 
to 20th, to consider the problems rela- 
ting to their progress and to devise 
means for their betterment. Mr. Al- 
bert K. Smiley, the host, said: “I am 
sincere in the belief that the progress 
of the American Indian the last fifty 
years has been greater, numbers con- 
sidered, in all paths leading to enlight- 
enment and betterment of condition 
than of any other uneducated people 
on the face of the earth.” 

The Alaskan Eskimos and Indians, 
Hawaiians, Cubans, Porto Ricans and 
Filipinos now call for special atten- 
tion. l’rogress is being made, but in 
some cases it must be rapid if the 
aborigines are to be won to Christ be- 
fore they become extinct. 


Strategy in Home Missions 


A special effort is to be made this 
fall and winter..to. make a decided 
advance in home mission fields. In 
the Western States, the Home Mis- 
sion Council of 22 Protestant boards 
have decided to ask all concerned in 
home mission work to meet for a 
“Day of Consultation.” These will 
be addrest by representatives of the 
Council. The dates are as follows: 


Minneapolis, November 15th. 
Fargo, N. D., November 16th. 
Butte, Mont., November 2lst. 
Boise, Idaho, November 23d. 
Spokane, Wash., November 27th. 
Seattle, Wash., November 29th. 
Portland, Gre., December Ist. 

San Francisco, December 5th-6th. 
Los Angeles, December 7th. 

Salt Lake City, December 11th. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., December 12th. 
Colorado Springs, December 13th. 
Topeka, Kan., December 15th. 
(Omaha, December 18th. 

Huron, S. D., December 20th. 


The general topic for discussion 
will be ‘unmet needs” in rural dis- 
tricts, among foreigners, in small 
towns, in suburbs, in cities, in lumber 
camps and mining camps, among In- 
dians, and Orientals. 

This is not a publicity movement, 
but a step toward cooperation and 
progress. Emphasis will be laid on 


the positive and constructive. Con~ 


sultation will be followed by united 
effort. Address inquiries to Room 
705, 150 Iifth Avenue, New York. 


A Christian Army on the March 


Kecently 100,000 men, women and 
children marched in sections through 
the streets of Philadelphia, gladly pro- 
claiming the Church Militant. The en- 
tire city throbbed under the sturdy 
steps of the marchers witnessing for 
Christianity and declaring to the world 
they were followers of the lowly Naz- 
arene. It was a mighty demonstration 
of the power of the Sabbath-school as 
an institution far surpassing any po- 
litical power in existence. ‘The mayor 
sounded the key-note of the movement 
when he said, ““No one realizes as I 
in the capacity of mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia the importance of reach- 
ing the younger generation for Jesus 
Christ. No one realizes better than 
| the need for such a display of right- 
eousness as you Christian men are 
leading on this glorious afternoon.”’ 
Bankers and business men marching 
side by side with the little children of 
the primary departments concentrated 
the thought of the many thousands 
who watched the demonstration. 


Union of Baptists and Free Baptists 


The home and foreign missionary 
work of the Northern Baptists and 
that of the Free Baptists has been 
consolidated after long discussions. 
The Free Baptists separated from the 
great Baptist body in 1780, under the 
leadership of Benjamin Randall, at 
New Durham, N. H., the chief reason 
for the separation being theological 
differences which no longer exist. 
Kepresentatives of the various organi- 
zations of both denominations met in 
Boston in October and the legal docu- 
ments were signed. The funds of the 
General Conference of [I*ree Baptists 
were transferred to the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society and the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. The Home Mission schools 
heretofore conducted by the Free Bap- 
tist Conference which now have come 
under the supervision of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society 
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include Storer College, at Harper's 
Ferry, Va. The Free Baptist Mission 
in India, which is taken over by the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, will be known as the Bengal 
Mission. 

Benefit Fund for Missionaries 


At the meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, in Philadelphia, 
‘a man from Pennsylvania’ pledged 
$50,000 toward the Missionaries’ and 
Ministers’ Benefit Fund of the con- 
vention. ‘This pledge is on the condi- 
tion that $200,000 more be secured by 
noon of December 25, 1911. It was 
received with such enthusiasm by the 
delegates that a board for the general 
administration of the fund was chosen 
at once. We trust that the amount 
needed, $150,000, will be readily se- 
cured. 


The Colored Question Among Colored 
Methodists 


There has recently been held a con- 
ference of the recognized leaders 
among the colored Methodists. At 
this congress the matter of separation 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North) was the chief issue discust. 
It appears that there are 300,000 col- 
ored members belonging to the North- 
ern branch of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The purpose of the with- 
drawal seems to be twofold: to facili- 
tate the reunion of the Methodist 
Episcopal Churches both North and 
South, and to bring into being, if pos- 
sible, a national body of colored Meth- 
odists. Of Methodist Churches, the 
negroes boast 3; the Zion Meth- 
odist Church, with 545,000 members ; 
the African, with 452,000; and the 
Colored, with 235,000 members. 


An Apostle to Prisoners 


Mr. R. H. McBride is doing a noble 
work among the common prisoners of 
the city jail in Chicago. Every Sun- 
day morning for six years he has been 
preaching to these men and has been 
able to rescue many from the gutter. 
With a baby organ and a musician, 
he preaches to his audience behind the 
bars, and of the 15,468 prisoners, 
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13,295 have knelt with him in prayer. 
There have been many cases of true 
conversion, and some of these prison- 
ers have become Christian workers. 


Red Men in Council 


Representatives of all Indian tribes 
recently gathered in council at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. It was the first annual con- 
eress of the American red man of to- 
day. The remnants of the various 
races organized a single tribe to be 
known as the American Indian Asso- 
ciation, whose objective is the uplift- 
ing and the betterment of the people 
represented. Only those having the 
blood of the original American Indians 
in their veins are included in the asso- 
ciation. Among those present were 
Charles E. Dagenett, a Peorian Indian, 
regarded as the Moses of his race, 
educated at Carlisle and subsequently 
establishing an employment bureau 
through which Indians are finding a 
held for their respective talents, and 
are prevented from lapsing into the 
free and easy life of the uncivilized 
tribe; Dr. Charles Eastman, of the 
Dakota tribe, the greatest writer of 
his race, now in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment; Dr. Carlos Montezuma, a 
full-blooded Apache, educated in Chi- 
cago, and one of the greatest surgeons 
in the United States; Miss Laura M. 
Cornelius, of the Oneida tribe, a noted 
magazine correspondent; A. C. Par- 
ker, of the -Seneca tribe, New York 
State archeologist; Mrs. L. B. Bald- 
win, of Washington, an Ojibway, in 
the federal office of Indian 
Thomas L. Sloane, of the Winnebagos, 
an attorney in Nebraska; Charles D. 
Carter, a Choctaw, Congressman from 
Oklahoma. 


Neglected Central America 


The six republics of Central Amer- 
ica—Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Costa Rica— 
have twice the population of our thir- 
teen colonies at the time of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Of these 
Costa Rica, the most southerly, is in- 
habited, in its high valleys and 


plateaus, almost entirely by people of 
Spanish descent. 


It has a stable con- 
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stitutional government and enjoys ab- 
solute freedom in religion, tho the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is recognized as 
the State Church. The other repub- 
lics are in a backward state and in 
dire need 8f the Gospel. In Guate- 
mala the Presbyterians have two men 
at work, while some Friends are labor- 
ing independently. In Panama (Canal 
Zone) the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention supports 
three men. but in the four countries 
between little systematic work is being 
done except by the American Bible 
Society and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which employ one able 
white agent each and a number of na- 
tive colporteurs, who have been doing 
good and faithful work. Some twenty 
years ago the Central American Mis- 
sion was organized by a group of 
earnest Christian men in Texas. It is 
undenominational and pays no sal- 
aries, giving to the workers in the field 
only whatever may be contributed 
toward their support voluntarily. 
There are now in the four central re- 
publics of Central America one man 
and three women holding a nominal 
relation with the Central American 
Mission. On the Mosquito coast of 
Nicaragua the Moravians have an old 
and well-established work among the 
Indians, while three independent mis- 
sionaries are laboring in the interior. 
The Northern Baptists are now plan- 
ing to commence work in El Salvador, 
which is the smallest, but the most 
populous of the republics, and also 
quite stable and progressive. Its laws 
guarantee religious liberty, tho there 
have been persecutions of Protestants 
in the past. 

Guatemala and Honduras are prac- 
tically lands without a mission, espe- 
cially the latter. In both countries the 
Roman Catholic Church has lost its 
power, and its churches are falling 
into ruins. In Guatemala its property 
has been confiscated, and the ruling 
element has become utterly agnostic, 
chiefly on account of the lack of all 
religious teaching in such _ public 
schools as exist. There is at least a 
million of pure-blooded natives, living 


isolated in the valleys, who have no 
other messenger of the Gospel but the 
colporteurs of the Bible societies who 
occasionally visit them. The build- 
ing of the Panama Canal brings us 
into closer relations with all Central 
America. It needs the Gospel. We 
cught to send it there. 


Amazon Atrocities 


For some time rumors, strengthen- 
ing in volume, have been rife of atro- 
cities committed by the rubber hunt- 
ers on the Amazon River. With the 
consent of the Peruvian Government, 
Sir Roger Casement was appointed by 
the British Foreign Office to make in- 
quiries, especially as to matters re- 
lating to British subjects in Putumayo. 
As a result, the Peruvian Government 
has issued warrants of arrest against 
a large number of persons, and it is 
with satisfaction that we note that the 
Peruvian Amazon Company of Lon- 
don has been voluntarily liquidated. 
Happily, there is no despot here, as on 
the Kongo, to defy the conscience of 
Europe; but vigilance will still need 
to be exercised if the natives of these 
rubber districts are to be spared op- 
pression which, in some of its aspects 
has, we fear, been even worse than the 
Kongo cruelties. Our contemporary, 
Truth, has had a large share in the 
unmasking of these horrors.—London 
Christian. 

EUROPE 


International Mission Study Conference 


During the Edinburgh World Mis- 
sionary Conference a few men from 
different countries met and discust 
the needs for advanced work in mis- 
sionary education. As a result, the 
first International Mission Study Con- 
ference was planned and met, by invi- 
tation of the Dutch Zendingsstudie 
Raad in the little village of Lunteren, 
in Holland, from September 5th to 
11th. There were present 62 delegates, 
viz.: 4 from America, I from Aus- 
tralia, 11 from Great\Britain, 5 from 
Denmark, 3 from France, 9 from Ger- 
many, I from India, 15 from Holland, 
3 from Norway, 6 from Sweden, and 
4 from Switzerland. Among the top- 
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ics discust were “The Aims of Mission 
Study,” “The Preparation of Text 
books and Helps for Leaders,” ‘The 
Religious Opportunity of Childhood,” 
“Mission Study Among Children,” 
‘Missionary Indifference,” ‘Mission 
Study and the Life of Prayer,” “The 
Training of Leaders.” An Interna- 
tional Council for Mission Study was 
created that it may organize an ex- 
change of all literature pertaining to 
the subject of mission study and also 
lead to exchange of visits, to cor- 
respondence, and to study. It has 10 
members, viz.: 3 from America, 3 
from Great Britain, and I each from 
Germany, Holland, Norway and India. 

The Conference was organized bv 
the Missionary Education Movement 
of the United States and Canada 
(formerly the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement), and its meetings 
were deeply spiritual. The Iénglish 
language was used. 


German Missionary Forces 


According to the official statements 
of the German foreign missionary 
societies (including the Basel Mis- 
sionary Society), there were at work 
among heathen and Mohammedans 
1,401 German missionary laborers on 
January 1, ‘This force con- 
sisted of 965 ordained missionaries, 19 
physicians, 223 lay missionaries, and 
194 female workers. The Basel So- 
ciety employed 300 laborers, the 
Rhenish Society 201, and the Mora- 
vians 200. The number of native 
workers had increased to 6,377, while 
the baptized natives numbered 564,919 
(256,596 communicants). During 
Ig10, 18,106 adult heathen were bap- 
tized, the Basel Society reporting 
2,825, the Rhenish Society 5,511, and 
the Moravians 581. In 3,361 mission- 
ary schools of all descriptions 163,487 
pupils received Christian instruction. 
The income of all German societies 
was about $1,900,000, to which should 
be added, however, almost $600,000 
collected upon the — foreign fields. 
Surely Germany is making progress 
in the great work of evangelizing the 
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A Missionary Church in Belgium 


In such a strongly, Roman Catholic 
country as Belgium ‘it is good to find 
a vigorous and growing Protestant or- 
ganization in the Belgian Christian 
Missionary Church. It h@&s been in 
existence but seventy years. It began 
with a single station and a single evan- 
gelist, but at the present time it has 
grown to 35 pastors, 2I evangelists 
and colporteurs, 42 congregations and 
94 preaching stations with 11,000 
members. All of these members are 
said to be “converts from Roman 
Catholicism.” This body is strongest in 
the coal mining district south of Mons, 
which it shares about equally with the 
National Church of Belgium, also a 
Protestant body of 300,000 souls. A 
favorite method of this body is to hold 
Open-air services, in which great 
crowds, of Catholics chiefly, are gath- 
ered together, who, it is said, listen 
very patiently and attentively. ‘This 
Church, in connection with the State 
Church, maintains the Kongo Muis- 
sionary Society. 


A Coming Crises in Europe? 


According to the Baptist World, 
there are strong indications of an 1m- 
minent crisis in [urope centering 
about the old city of Prague, in Bohe- 
mia. his crisis is believed to be a 
revival of the Reformation in that 
land of much tragic religious history. 
In the vear 1915 the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the martyrdom of John 
Huss will be observed and the whole 
of Bohemia is said to be getting ready 
for that time. Stories are told of the 
self-denial of the Baptist brethren in 
Prague that put to shame the sleek 
selfishness of their richer church-mem- 
bers of other lands. All over that land 
and the neighboring Moravia, as the 
people get hold of the Bible, they are 
turning from the Roman Church. One 
of the Bohemian pastors writes: “The 
Pope never trusted his sheep in Bohe- 
mia; and because he feared and hesi- 
tated he may at last lose them all. He 
granted them at the start their wishes, 
viz., preaching the Gospel in the na- 
tional language, the marriage of 
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priests, and the New Testament Lord’s 
Supper. They always protested 
against Romish abuses, and men like 
Huss and Jerome laid down their lives 
for being too radically ‘Protestant.’ 
The oldest Bohemian song is a Christ- 
mas carol from the ninth century, 
which we sing to-day in our services. 
To this harried land there seems to be 
dawning a better day. 


Five Years of Separation in France 


The hopes of the liberal party of 
the Roman Catholic Church in France 
have been disappointed as to the out- 
come of the separation of Church and 
State. Clemenceau says: 
have foreseen every thing except what 
has actually happened.’ The church 
is ruined financially by being deprived 
of possessions by the Pope and in- 
come from the State. ‘The people do 
not contribute largely or generally, for 
the laity have no voice in the use made 
of the funds. The moral condition 
is still more discouraging. The Pope 
is using I*rance as a mission field, and 
the people are losing their respect for 
church and clergy. Children are ad- 
mitted to confirmation at seven in 
place of at twelve years of age, as 
formerly. ‘hus, the period of instruc- 
tion is made practically nothing by the 
Pope’s command. It is also difficult 
to secure recruits tor the clergy from 
intelligent, respected men. Theological 
students are forbidden to read papers 
and magazines. The thirty-eight mil- 
lions of Roman Catholics in France 
are largely practically unchurched. 
There is more than ever need for a 
faithful preaching of the Gospel 
among them. 


Signs of Promise in Spain 


kev. John Pollock, president of the 
ISuropean Christian Endeavor Union, 
writes home: “I can not describe the 
emotions with which I faced the en- 
thusiastic audience in that little Meth- 
odist church in Barcelona, situated, as 
all Protestant churches are in Spain, 
in a back street. I have seen Protes- 
tantism in the wilds of Donegal, 1 
Connemara and Kerry; and my heart 
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has gone out in sympathy to my 
brethren living their lonely lives in the 
midst of a popish population. But 
those who represent the gospel in 
Spain are in a crowded solitude to 
which Ireland can present no parallel. 
In the popular mind the evangelical 
propaganda is associated with revolu- 
tionary unrest. The prospects of the 
Gospel in Spain are bright and bright- 
ening; but up to the present not a 
single man of outstanding wealth or 
influence has declared his adhesion to 
it. The material resources of the 
earnest workers in town and country 
are extremely limited. 


TURKEY 


Mohammedans in Southeastern Europe 

Official statistics place the total 
number of adherents of Islam in 
southeastern Europe of 9,250,000, or 
at about 5 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, so that they outnumber the 
Jews living within the same countries. 
Of these ”Mohammedans Russia, in 
Europe, contains 5 millions, and Tur- 
key in Europe 3 millions, while there 
are in Bulgaria 603,000, in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (Austria) 549,000, in 
Rumania 45,000, in Greece 24,000, in 
Servia 15,000, and in Montenegro 
14,000. Ihus, in European Turkey 1 
out of 2 inhabitants is a Moslem, in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina I out of - 
in Bulgaria 1 out of 7, in Montenegro 
I out of 18, in European Russia I out 
of 22, in Greece I out of 115, in Ru- 
mania I out of 130, and in Servia 1 
out of 180. Of the Mohammedans in 
ISuropean Russia the Tatars (or Tar- 
tars) who live in the Crimea, are the 
most important. ‘They are said to be 
the most fanatical adherents of Islam 
in the world, and, having litle under- 
standing of what sin really is, trust 
entirely in righteousness acquired by 
good works. They believe in fasting, 
and the Urasa, which is a month of 
fasting from sunrise to sunset, in 
memory of Mohammed's plight, 1s 
strictly kept, even when they are en- 
gaged in the severe labors of the har- 
vest. 

lhe Gospel seems to make little 
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progress among the Mohammedans in 
south-eastern Europe, for a German 
missionary states plainly that “‘ten 
times more [nominal] Christians ac- 
cept Islam than Mohammedans are 
brought to Christ.” If this statement 
is true, it is high time to pray more 
earnestly, and to attack more earnestly 
with the Gospel this stronghold of un- 
belief and darkness. 


ASIA—MOSLEM LANDS 


A Great Center of Light 

The American Presbyterian Mission 
in Syria has published nearly 700 
works in Arabic, all of which are now 
offered to the Moslem world at cheap 
rates. Its press employs 60 persons, 
and turned out last year 40,000,000 
pages. lhe College of Beirut has en- 
rolled 865 students this year, 138 of 
whom are in the medical school. The 
faculty numbers 77, and the number 
of graduated students 2,000. There 
is a hospital, a training school for 
nurses, a children’s hospital, and an 
eye and ear hospital, girls’ boarding 
schools at Tripoli, Sidon, Beirut, 
boys’ boarding schools at Suk-el- 
Gharb, Schweir, Sidon, and Tripoli, 
and 108 day schools with over 5,100 
pupils. The organized churches of 
the mission number 34, with 2,970 
members, and average Sabbath con- 
gregations of over 6,300. Eighty-six 


Sunday-schools gather some _ 6,700 
pupils. 
The Jews and Palestine 
Intelligence from Constantinople 


points to the probability that the Jews 
will shortly obtain large concessions in 
Palestine. M. Pavolus, the depart- 
mental chief of the Agricultural Min- 
istry, who had been sent to Palestine 
to investigate the agricultural and in- 
dustrial condition of that region, has 
returned and presented a detailed re- 
port of his investigations. He con- 
tends that, in order to develop coloni- 
zation in Palestine, it is absolutely 
essential to grant the Jews far-reach- 
ing concessions. M. Pavolus com- 


plains that the government neglects 
the forests around Mount Lebanon, 
protesting that such neglect will be 
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disastrous to the country. He main- 
tains that the Jews will develop plan- 
tations in sandy places, and thus guard 
against the destruction of the forests. 
Any one who has seen the flourishing 
condition of the number of Jewish 
colonies in Palestine, he says, could 
not but come to this conclusion. 


Women’s Rights in Persia 


A member of the Persian Meyjliss 
(House of Parliament) at Teheran 
astonished the House, on August 3, by 
an impassioned address on women’s 
rights. Speaking on a clause in a bill 
for the next election which declared 
that no woman should vote, an obvious 
proposition to most of the members, 
the person in question—Hadji Vakil 
EK] Rooy, deputy for Hamaden—de- 
clared roundly that women _ possest 
souls and rights, and should possess 
votes, and he appealed to the Ulema to 
support him. The Mujtahid, how- 
ever, whom he evoked by name, rose 
in his place and solemnly declared, to 
quote the 7imes’ correspondent at Te- 
heran, that he had never in a life of 
misfortune had his ears assailed by 
such an impious utterance. Nervously 
and excitedly he denied to women 
either souls or rights, and declared 
that such doctrine would mean the 
downfall of Islam. ‘To hear it uttered 
in the parliament of the nation had 
made his hair stand on end. The 
president instructed the official re- 
porters to make no record in the jour- 
nals of the House of this unfortunate 
incident. 


Cruelties Practised in Afghanistan 


In an article in the organ of the 
Bombay Y. M. C. A., Dr. Zwemer 
quotes from a book called “Under the 
Absolute Amir,” by an Englishman 
who lived for eight years as an engi- 
neer in Afghanistan. He says: “A 
common practise is that of blinding 
people. This is the usual punishment 
for those who try to escape from 
prison or from the country. The 
manner of doing this is to lance the 
pupils of the eyes and then put in a 
drop of nitric acid, and to guarantee 
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no sight being left quicklime is after- 
ward added. Ihe agony endured must 
be frightful, and in one case 15 men 
were blinded together in Sherpur can- 
tonment, where these punishments are 
usually carried out, and the men were 
seen on the third day being blinded, 
chained one to the other, and sitting in 
a row upon the ground. Three of 
them were lying dead, still chained to 
the living, and some of the living, too, 


were lying unconscious, while the 
others were moaning and _ rocking 


themselves backward and _ forward. 
This is not an idle story to awaken 
pity. It is the testimony of a man who 
went there as an engineer. And he 
tells of more dreadful things than that. 
—The Presbyterian. 


INDIA 
Progress Toward Church Federation 


‘Lhe second Conference on Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches was held at 
Jubbulpore, August 9, some 25 dele- 
gates and representatives of churches 
and missions meeting together. The 
plan of federation proposed by the 
frst conference at Jubbulpore in April, 
1909, was considered, in the light of 
the action taken upon it by various 
Christian bodies and the criticisms 
made, and, after some amendments 
had been agreed to, was adopted in 
substantially its original form. Pro- 


vincial divisions were outlined, and 


committees appointed to organize pro- 
vincial councils in each area, to meet 
as soon as convenient. A number of 
bodies have already ratified the plan, 
and others are expected to join as soon 
as their next meetings take place, so 
that, with the exception of the Angli- 
cans and the American Baptists, prac- 
tically all the organized churches in 
India will be connected with this 
movement. 


Lutheran Missionary Conference in India 


Many missionaries of the Lutheran 
societies laboring in southern India 
spend their annual time of rest and 
vacation at Kodaikanal, and it has be- 
come their custom to hold there an 
This 


annual missionary conference. 
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year it was held on May 2gth and 3oth, 
and it was well attended, and most 
profitable. After two doctrinal ad- 
dresses, three most important subjects 
were thoroughly discust, viz., first, 
the question, “Is it possible to build 
up a self-governing and self-support- 
ing church of believers who belong to 
the opprest classes only ’”’ second, the 
part of the Report of the Edinburgh 
World Missionary Conference which 
deals with Hinduism; and third, co- 
operation of Lutheran missionaries in 
school and ecclesiastical work. Ac- 
cording to the Ev. Lutherisches M1s- 
sionsblatt, the report of the Edinburgh 
\World Missionary Conference, in so 
far as it deals with Hinduism, was de- 
clared to be “unreliable in many points 
and wrong im its friendly posttion 
toward Hinduism as an aid to the un- 
derstanding of Christianity.” 

The founding of a Lutheran Union 
College and of a lutheran Union 
Seminary was proposed and steps 
looking toward the unification of doc- 
trine were recommended. 

The General Conference of all Lu- 
theran Missions in India will be held 
on December 31, and the following 


days. [he Moravian and the Basel 
missionaries are to be invited as 
guests. 


Temple Girls in India 


The British Secretary of State for 
India has addrest the following 1m- 
portant dispatch to the Government of 
India, ‘““My attention in Council has 
lately been called to the various 
methods by which female children in 
India are condemned to a life of pros- 
titution, whether by enrolment in a 
body of dancing-girls attached to a 
Hindu temple; or by symbolical mar- 
riage to an idol, a flower, a sword, or 
some other material object; or by 
adoption by a prostitute whose pro- 
fession the child is brought up to fol- 
low. I observe with satisfaction that 
an increasing section of Hindu society 
regard the association of religious 
ceremonies with the practise of pros- 
titution with strong disapproval. In 
Madras, where the institution of tem- 
ple dancing-girls still survives, an 
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Indian district magistrate, Mr. RK. 
Ramachandra Row, has exprest the 
opinion that temple servants have been 
degraded from their original status to 
perform functions “abhorrent to strict 
Hindu religion’; and in bombay a 
society for the protection of children 
has been formed with the cooperation 
of leading Hindu citizens.” 

The secretary desires information 
concerning the probable extent of the 
evil, and the sufficiency of existing 
laws to suppress it, and he states that 
“the matter is one in which the weight 
of public authority may well be lent to 
the furtherance of reforms advocated 
by the enlightened leaders of the com- 
munities to which the children belong 
whom the law was intended to pro- 
tect.” 

Thus, the Government of India is 
beginning to pay attention to the evil 
of dedicating little girls to idols which 
is ost pernicious and degrading and, 
according to the Hindu, has brought 
it to pass that temples have become 
brothels. 


Some Striking Answers 


An Indian Christian who was tor- 
saken, disowned, and _ disinherited, 
losing more than 6,000 pounds ster- 
ling because he refused to appeal to 
the courts to obtain part of his in- 
heritance, not long ago gave the fol- 
lowing replies to questions put before 
him: 1I.—What first drew you 
toward Christ? “The sight of my sin 
revealed to me by the Holy Spirit. 
Christ drew me to Himself.” 2.— 
What special difficulties had you to 
encounter, and with what teaching 
were they overcome? “The special 
difficulty was leaving home, wife, and 
children for the sake of Christ, and 
to become a nonentity. This difficulty 
was overcome by the thought that 
Christ died for me.” 3.—Did any- 
thing seem to you especially difficult 
and a cause for stumbling either in the 
doctrine of Christianity or in the lives 
of its exponents? “I saw nothing but 
Christ and His death. That filled my 
thoughts and heart.” 4.—What finally 
led you to accept Christ? ‘The 
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thought that there was no salvation 
out of Him.” 5.—-How would you 
proceed 1f you were to win a Hindu 
for Christ? “Show what sin is, and 
that the death of Christ is the remedy.” 


What Christian Education is Doing 


Rev. J. N. Forman writes from 
\lainpuri: “A few days since a young 
man, named Gulzari Lal, arose after 
early morning prayers in the Central 
Lraining School and gave a notice of 
a Christian Endeavor meeting. His 
position and manner led me to think 
of his progress. Some four years ago 
he was an uneducated villager, but he 
had ambition enough to start out to 
get an education, even against the wish 
of his parents that he stay at home. 
{le and his wife came, and have been 
with us the greater part of the time 
since, and are now almost ready to go 
to some village and teach not only 
hooks but Christian living. 


CHINA 
The Number of Chinese Moslems 


Not all the inhabitants of the Celes- 
tial Empire are followers of Confu- 
cius, and according to the Chinese Re- 
corder for September, 10,000,000 ad- 
herents to the prophet of Mecca are 
scattered through the eighteen prov- 
inces; one-third in Kansuh in the 
southwest, 500,000 each in Chihli and 
Yunan, and half as many in each of 
these provinces, Honan, Kiangsu, and 
Szechuan. 


China’s Progress 


A writer in the Chinese Students’ 
Monthly says: “The country (China) 
is progressing faster than can be re- 
corded; what is regarded as a piece 
of news in the American press reports 
may be a thing of only antiquarian in- 
terest to the people at home. For in- 
stance, the ‘World-in-Boston’ Mis- 
sionary Movement advertises “The 


Chinese Opium Den’ as one of the 
striking features of the exhibition, 
while a traveler in China will have to 
go to the archeological department of 
a Chinese museum to find the utensils 
which were once used by the opium- 
smokers in the days that have gone by. 
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The changes are too great, too fast, 
and too complete for the Monthly to 
keep apace. 


Chinese Students at Home 


According to the latest statistics re- 
ported by the National Review of 
Shanghai, the number of educational 
institutions, including colleges, indus- 
trial schools, girls’ seminaries, and pri- 
mary schools, aggregated 35,188 at 
the close of 1910, and the number of 
persons engaged in educational work 
was 63,937. Students numbered 874,- 
642. The province of Chili (Peking 
included) deals with 8,524 institu- 
tions, Shantung comes next’ with 
3,513, followed by Shensi, Kiangsu, 
Kwangtung, [lupeh, and Hunan. in 
order. There were 34,210 primary 
schools, with 55,240 primary school 
teachers, and 780,325 elementary 
school children. 

While there is some ill-discipline 
and lack of tidiness and propriety 
among the students in these new 
schools, there are many encouraging 
features, especially a growing interest 
in athletics, and an awakening to their 
proper place in society. 


A Chinese Girl’s Reply 


A little Chinese girl, who had con- 
fest Christ in public baptism, was 
asked by her teacher, after the sacra- 
ment, “Are vou glad of the privilege 


of attending A school where you can 


hear of the lord Jesus?” Quickly 
came the reply, “Are you not glad, 
teacher, that you are in China, where 
you can teach of the Lord Jesus?” 
How little we value the great privilege 
of every believer to teach of Christ! 


Chinese Christians and the Future 


This is how a writer in the Century 
speaks of native converts in China: 
“The break of the genuine convert 
with his past in China is far more 
abrupt than anything with which we 
are familiar. Ile turns his back on 
opium, gambling, and unchastity, the 
besetting sins of his fellows. He 
abandons cheating, lying, back-biting, 


quarreling, and filthy language, which 
are all too rife among the undisci- 
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plined comunon people. 
gation, the ruin of the villager. By 
withdrawing from the festivals in the 
ancestral hall, and from the rites at 
the graves of his ancestors, he sunders 
himself from his clan and incurs per- 
secution. ‘Thus, the converts become 
separatists, with the merits and defects 
of separatists. Cut off from the world, 
and thrown on one another, they form 
a group apart, a body of Puritans, that 
will one day be a precious nucleus of 
moral regeneration for China.” 


Progress Toward Church Union 


At Nanking theological semi- 
haries, representing 4 denominations 
(\lethodist, the Disciples, Presby- 
terian, North, and Presbyterian, 
South), are to form a Union Bible 
School to do the work of all these in- 
stitutions, except that which is tech- 
nically denominational. The union 
school is to have its own board of 
managers separate from the semina- 
ries. [ach theological school will also 
retain its board, its constituiton, its 
faculty, and its students. In practical 
operation, there will be one institution 
modeled after the New York Bible 
Teachers’ Training School. 


Some Influential Christian Laymen 

\ high Chinese official, recently 
baptized by Ding Li Mei, the great 
(Chinese evangelist, now undertakes 
the support of twenty of the ablest 
preachers who can be found, at an ex- 
pense of about $7,000 annually, for 
the evangelization of his people. He 
offers a small settlement on his estate 
1 Manchuria free of charge to all 
Christians who may apply. Another 
case is that of Dr. Ming, who has a 
hospital in Hangchow, where 50,000 
patients are treated each year. Huis 
work is so widely known in many 
provinces that if one is being imposed 
upon one has but to say that one will 
report the matter to Dr. Ming, and it 
is usually settled without more diffh- 
culty. Principal Chang Po Ling, of 
Tientsin, is an educator who is also a 
social reformer, fighting foot-binding, 
carly marriages and other abuses. Te 
led his own brothet to Christ, and now 
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has the satisfaction of hearing that he 
is the first signer of the declaration 
card of the recently organized Chinese 
Volunteer Movement for the ministry. 
As director of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. 
Chang had the principal part in secu- 
ring a gift of $13,000 from H. EF. Ou 
Yang for the new building site at 
Tientsin. This Mr. Ou Yang, who is 
a recent convert, is an extraordinary 
character and a man of large tasks. 
lfe has recently formed a corporation 
to purchase the street-car lines of 
Tientsin from the present foreign 
owners. He is also working on plans 
for colonizing large tracts in Mongo- 
lia. Well known among the educators 
and officials of central and northérn 
China, he has, after years of secret 
believing in Christianity, taken a fear- 
less stand. His influence among the 
higher classes in the empire is ex- 
tremely promising for the future.— 
Record of Christian IW ork. 


Queue-cutting in China 


A prominent missionary in Hong- 
kong has well said, “When China 
shakes herself sufficiently to drop off 
her queue, what it portends, rather 
than what is actually done, deserves 
attention.” Thus, the agitation of the 
student and military classes against 
the use of the queue is very important 
among the signs of the times in the 
great empire. Some months ago a 
public meeting was led in Hongkong 
at which, after addresses on the super- 
fluity of the queue as an appendage 
of beauty or utility, twelve barbers 
mounted the platform and shaved the 
heads of six old gentlemen who had 
worn the queue for an aggregate 
period of 419 years. Amid intense en- 
thusiasm about a thousand others fol- 
lowed their example. No imperial edict 
has been issued permitting the people 
to discard the queue; on the contrary, 
one has been published requiring those 
who have cut their queues to suffer 
their hair to grow again, and army 
officers have been dismissed and stu- 
dents rusticated for premature action 
in the matter. The authorities seem 
inclined to regard the movement as 
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aimed at the existing dynasty, but 
many who know China well anticipate 
the early issue of an edict permitting 
the abandonment of the historic ap- 
pendage. For, after all, the queue is 
nothing but an historic appendage. 
Nearly three hundred years ago it was 
iinposed on the Chinese by the power- 
ful Manchus, who came down from 
the north and ousted the reigning 
Ming dynasty from the throne. As 
with the passing generations the wear- 
ing of the queue became a custom, it 
became, as all customs in China, a 
thing to be cherished. But with the 
awakening of the new spirit, there has 
come a realization of the dirtiness, 
{he uncomfortableness, the incon- 
venience, the shame of the queue, and 
its abolition is being clamored for. 
Sentiment in favor of queue-cutting is 
rapidly developing, and some prophesy 
that in ten years from now China will 
be no longer a land of long-haired 
men, and in twenty years it will cease 
to be the land of short-footed women. 
God grant the fulfilment of such hopes, 
together with a glad and willing recep- 
tion of the Gospel by the awakening 
nation. 
The New Chinese Currency 


After several years of discussion 
among the high metropolitan officials, 
and the provincial viceroys and gov- 
ernors, the Chinese Government has at 
last come to the decision to carry the 
most urgently needed monetary re- 
form into effect on the dollar basis. 
About two years ago, an edict was 
issued in favor of the tael currency, but 
the matter was allowed to drop for 
want of support in putting it in force. 
The following orders, contained in the 
recent edict, form the basis of the new 
currency, “‘the standard of the mone- 
tary system of China shall be the dol- 
lar (Yuan), which, for the present, 
shall be minted in silver. The weight 
of the dollar standard shall be seven 


mace and two candareens of Kuping 


ounces (taels). There shall also be 


subsidiary coins of the value of fifty 
cents, twenty-five cents, and ten cents, 
all in silver, five cents in nickel, and 
one cent, one half cent, and one cash, 
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all in copper. The rate of exchange 
between the dollar and _ subsidiary 
coins is fixt according to their pro- 
portionate value, from which no de- 
viation shall be allowed.” ‘Thus, the 
Chinese Government is to introduce a 
uniform currency for the whole em- 
pire. It will assume full control of 
the mints, see that the new dollar will 
always exchange for ten ten-cent 
pieces, and order that all the receipts 
and expenditures of the Government, 
such as taxes, duties, official salaries, 
etc., shall be collected or paid in the 
new coins. 

A number of practical rules for the 
issue of paper money has also been 
sanctioned, so that it now looks as if 
China will soon have the currency re- 
form, which is perhaps the most 
urgent need of the moment next to the 
educational reform. 


JAPAN—KOREA 
The Decay of Religious Belief 


A prominent newspaper, the J1j1 
Shimpo, of Tokyo, commented recent- 
ly on religious conditions in Japan. It 
declares that Buddhism is decreasing, 
and that only the old men and women 
are followers of Buddha. ‘The most 
significant statement is that “If we 
ask the Japanese young men of to-day 
as to their religious belief, the great 
majority would, without doubt, reply 
at once that they have none. Not only 
so, but we should find many of them 
rather glorying in the fact. Through 
the spread of the new education, the 
intelligence of the people has made 
great advances, but, on the other hand, 
the religious spirit of our young men 
has practically died out. When the 
older men die and the younger gen- 
eration comes to the front, we can 
not view, without alarm, the fact that 
outwardly at least Japan will be a 
country without a religion.” 


Buddhism Decreasing 
Writing in The Religious Telescope, 
the Rev. A. T. Howard, a missionary 
in Japan, says that the fashion in 


which the Shinshu sect of Buddhists 
celebrated in Kyoto the six hundred 
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and fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of their founder was an impressive 
sign of the hold which Buddhism still 
has in that country. The crowds in 
attendance were enormous—virtually 
uncountable. However, Dr. Howard 
noted two significant facts in the vast 
multitude—there were few young peo- 
ple, and there were few city people. 
As far as the cities are concerned 
Buddhism does indeed seem to be 
dying. And the cities are the only 
places where as yet the Christian gos- 
pel has really been disseminatéd. So 
it is not surprizing that Buddhism still 
holds rural Japan. When the present 
movement of the missionaries to evan- 
gelize the country towns has developed 
tangibly, the Kyoto shrines will no 
doubt find their crowds of visitors 
lessened vastly. 
The Slums in the Cities 


Rev. A. P. Hassell writes in the 
Christian Observer: ‘“‘When we con- 
sider the fact that Japan, including 
Korea, is smaller by 30,000 square 
miles than the State of Texas, and yet 
its population is more than half that of 
the entire United States; that vast 
numbers of her population live on less 
than five cents per day; that consump- 
tion and diseases even more horrible 
are much more common than in Amer- 
ica; and that from time immemorial 
every vice common to sinful man has 
been practised unhindered by the in- 
fluences of Christianity—when we 
consider these facts, and add to them 
our knowledge of slums in general, 
then we begin to get some faint idea 
of the condition of those of Japan. 
Every town here has its slums and 
they are all more or less repulsive. 
But as a rule the larger the town or 
city the worse the slums. Takamatsu, 
the town in which we live, altho it has 
a population of fifty thousand, is con- 
sidered as country when spoken of in 
connection, for instance, with Kobe, 
Yokohama, Osaka, or Tokyo. Hence 
we should not expect to find conditions 
here as bad as in the above-named 
places, but they are such that one feels 
like saying that he does not care to see 
worse.” 
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A Traveler’s Conclusion 


W. I. Ellis has recently written: 

‘Largely on account of government 
restrictions in earlier days, with refer- 
ence to the existence of foreigners, 
the bulk of the missionary force of 
Japan is in the ten largest cities. Of 
1,003 missionaries in Japan, 572 reside 
in these cities, containing an aggre- 


gate population of 5,500,000 people,. 


while the balance of Japan, with 44,- 
500,000 people, has a total of only 431 
missionaries. At least five-sevenths of 
the Japanese Christian leaders are also 
in the 10 largest cities. In other 
words, at least three-fourths of the 
population of Japan is still unreached 
by missionary agencies. This presents 
one of the greatest missionary oppor- 
tunities of our day.” 


A Hospital for the Poor 


The Salvation Army has set apart 
50,000 yen for a hospital for the poor 
at Hirokoji. Count Okuma, Baron 
Shibusawa, Baron Serge, and other 
prgminent gentlemen are cooperating 
in raising an additional 12,000 yen for 
equipment. In Seoul, where there is 
a large corps of Korean Salvationists, 
there are many very poor people. 
When these die they are roughly and 
carelessly buried by officials. The Sal- 
vationists, therefore, have had a bier 
constructed and when a body is found 
uncared for, it is brought out of the 
city and given a religious burial. This 
humble charity is now well known 
among the poor. Weeping widows 
and bereaved parents send uniformly 
to Salvationists for help in their dis- 
tress. This unselfish devotion is leav- 
ing a deep mark on the people of the 
city. 

Social Evil in Japan 


Yoshiwara, or prostitution, con- 
tinues to be the giant evil of Japan, 
tho here and there the earnest efforts 
to fight the licensed system have been 
crowned with marked success. The 
difficulties of those who are leading the 
fight against legalized vice are tremen- 
dous. Ata great meeting held at the 
Y. M. C. A. in Tokyo some time ago 
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to protest against the continued exist- 
ence of Yoshiwara in Japan, Colonel 
Yamamura of the Salvation Army, 
one of the leaders in the fight, reported 
that he and his friends had to fight the 
police for three hours recently to pre- 
vent them from sending for the mas- 
ter of a rescued girl to take her back 
to the brothel. Count Okuma stated 
at the same meeting that fifty thou- 
sand poor, helpless women are suffer- 
ing under the scandalous system, and 
the effect on the nation 1s terrible. 


Chinese Students in Japan 


The number of Chinese students 
coming over to lokyo has steadily de- 
creased since 1907, until it has dropt 
to some three thousand. The Chinese 
Government has gradually decreased 
the number of Chinese students sent to 
Japan, first, because it was forced to 
do so by the financial stringency, and, 
second, because the Chinese students 
coming to Japan have become more or 
less imbued with ideas of a revolu- 
tionary character, and have been re- 


earded with much suspicion atter their 


return to China. 

Chinese students in Tokyo receivé 
training in law, politics, economics, 
commerce, engineering, sericulture, 
agriculture, medicine, etc., so that a 
wide range of subjects is covered. 
Those who study law and politics con- 
stitute the majority of all students. 
Previous to being admitted to any 
course the Chinese student must de- 
vote at least two years to the study of 
Japanese and other general subjects. 
The number of years required for 
eraduation varies and depends on the 
courses which the student takes, but 
it may be said to range from five 
years upward. 

Japanese students, we are told, show 
an offensive spirit of arrogance and 
an uncompromising attitude toward 
all Chinese students, and exclude them 
from their clubs and games, but these 
Chinese have a number of oratorical 
clubs of their own, and show much 
literary activity, issuing various pub- 
lications with lucid and lively articles. 
They are organized into provincial 
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associations. These again are organ- 
ized into a single central association, 
which meets twice a year for the dis- 
cussion of these students’ personal in- 
terests, and of plans concerning the 
future of their mother country. All 
are radicals, holding that the present 
situation in China calls for radical 
remedies, and all get imbued with a 
national spirit, which is more strongly 
developed in Japan than in any other 
country of the world. Few of them 
are optimistic in regard to the future 
of China, probably because they see 
how warlike, land-hungry, and ever 
ready to grab one’s possession when- 
ever there is an opportunity, the Jap- 
anese nation is. 

There can be little doubt that these 
students have played a great part a 
few years ago in forcing the Chinese 
government to grant the constitution, 
and we believe that they have much 
to do with the uprising of the present 
day. 


Japan Evangelizing Korea 


The Kumi-ai churches of Japan 
have undertaken evangelistic work for 
the Koreans at Seoul. [ollowing an 
evangelistic campaign for the Japa- 
nese in that city, conducted by Rev. 
Messrs. Ebina, of Tokyo, Osada, of 
Osaka, and Watase, of Kobe, Mr. 
Watase, who had resigned the pas- 
torate of his church in Kobe tor the 
purpose, was left behind to begin 
work among the Koreans. He plans 
to make Seoul his headquarters, and, 
upon securing a suitable house, to es- 
tablish his church. The Kumzi-ai 
churches have been considering this 
venture for some time, and at their 
meeting last October adopted a scheme 
involving a term of five years’ effort 
and the expenditure of 30,000 yen 
($15,000). A Korean Christian re- 
cently graduated from the Doshisha 
is to be associated with Mr. Watase. 


Activity of the Y. M. C. A. 

The Seoul Young Men’s Christian 
Association was organized in 1903. It 
now owns a large lot worth $20,000, 
paid for by Koreans, and a building 


valued at $46,000. Its budget of $11,- 
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000 1s raised wholly in Seoul. It has 
a day school with a course of four 
years, which graduated 84 members 
last year; also industrial classes with 
shops, supported from local funds. The 
commercial output of these shops last 
year exceeded $1,500. Of its 876 
inembers, 872 are in Bible classes! 
Last year 752 men became Christians 


in connection with this work. Ina 
recent campaign $5,000 has_ been 
raised for a gymnasium. Of the 12 
Korean’ secretaries 3 been 


through the miserable experience of 
political imprisonment. One of these, 
converted in prison, formed a prison 


class in which he taught the Bible and | 


the “Pilgrim's Progress.” Heis nowa 
Ph.D. of Princeton and giving his life 
to the Y. M. C. A. of Korea. Such 
facts as these make us realize what 
Prince Ito meant when he said: “I 
count the Y. M. C. .\. my colaborer 
for the regeneration of Korea.” 


Buddhists Acitve in Korea 
\lissionaries in Korea report that the 
Buddhists of Japan are redoubling 
their efforts:to spread their religion in 
that country. lhey propose to double 
the money expended there this year, 
and to establish thirty-five temples 
and a Buddhist middle school. A 
number of Japanese priests will be 
sent to every province to give free in- 
struction in the Japanese language and 
other branches of study to Korean 
priests. 
Christian Comity in Korea 


J. Campbell White wrote home to 
the Christian Observer: “Worea is an 
Obyject-lesson to Christendom in the 
spirit of comity among the churches. 
The territory has been subdivided be- 
tween the various missions, so that 
competition and overlapping are prac- 
tically eliminated. There are only 
four cities in the whole of Korea 
where more than one denomination is 
at work, and three of these have only 
two denominations each. To subdi- 


vide the territory so completely has 
required all denominations to trade 
The leader of one large de- 
told us that they had 


converts. 
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traded about 12,000 of their church- 
members for those of other cominun- 
ions, and on the whole had got the 
best of the trade! I was given a map 
of Korea at Pyeng Yang, showing the 
exact territorial subdivision of the 
whole country among the several de- 
nominations. I expect to get this map 
published, as an inspiring object-les- 
son of real cooperation among the 
churches.” 


Presbyterian Union College in Formosa 


The Foreign Mission Committee of 
the Presbyterian Church of England 
proposes to establish a Union Anglo- 
Japanese College in Formosa in con- 
junction with the Canadian Presby- 
terian Church. Site and buildings are 
to cost about $25,000, and each church 
would have to provide a missionary 
teacher, besides funds. The need and 
opportunity for such a college are un- 
questioned. 


AFRICA—NORTH 


The Outlook in Cairo 
Christianity is meeting the enemy in 
its own country in placing a powerful 
Christian university in the city of 
Cairo. For more than goo years 
Cairo has been the seat of the most 
important Mohammedan institution of 
learning in the world. EJ-Azhar has 
an enrolment of from 10,000 to 12,000 
students from twelve to eighteen years 
of age, who remain in the university 
for six years, and who are thoroughly 

grounded in the faith of Islam. 


AFRICA—WEST 


Murder of Missionary 


Dr. Henry E. Crampton, of the De- 
partment of Invertebrate Zoology in 
Columbia University, has brought the 
only information known concerning 
the death of Elder O. E. Davis, a 
missionary of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, in British Guiana. It appears 


that Mr. Davis had left Georgetown, 
the headquarters of the mission, to do 
work in the jungle among the Indians. 
He had taught the Indians the sin of 
polygamy, and hadvinstructed them 


that each man should give up all his 
This 


wives, except the first one. 
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offended both the men and the women. 
One of them later shot him with a 
poisoned arrow, and when he lay sick 
upon the ground, another cut his 
throat. Later, he was dragged into 
the chief’s hut, where he died, and 
they buried him benea.h ‘he earth floor 
of the hut. He had written two short 
notes on two pieces of paper. Cne of 
them had arrived at Georgetown just 
before Dr. Crampton left Georgetown, 
where Mrs. Davis had been awaiting 
the return of her husband from the 
jungle. 


Awakening of an African Tribe 


One of the tribes now showing most 
responsive interest in the Gospel is 
the Mabeyes, who five years ago were 
practically untouched, and whose lan- 
euage is not yet understood by any 
(Christian missionary. 

Rev. F. D. P. Hickman, in a recent 
letter, describes these people of Kam- 
erun and Spanish Guinea as a small 
tribe inhabiting the hinterland to the 
north of the Campo River. Until re- 
cently they have been looked down 
upon by other tribes as thieves and 
cannibals, wedded to all kinds of 
heathen practises. Wauthin the last five 
years, however, there has been a won- 
derful transformation, and they are 
now turning to Christ by the hundreds. 
The awakening is said to have begun 
when one of the headmen of the tribe, 
who was dying, called some of his 
people to him, and urged them to em- 
brace Christianity. Soon after they 
began to attend the mission, some of 
their number were converted and be- 


came missionaries to their people. 
There seems to be an unusual hunger 
for the Gospel, and tho most “of 


those who attend the mission services 
do not understand the dialect spoken, 
they attend in large numbers, and 
after a service one of their number 
will interpret what has been said. 


Persecution of Christians in Nigeria 


Native Christians at Ushi, in the 
Ekit1 district of southern Nigeria, 
have been subjected to seyere persecu- 
tions, their church having been 
wrecked, and some of them badly 
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beaten. According to the English 
Governor, the heathen chiefs give as 
the excuse for these outrages that, as 
soon as a man is converted, he refuses 
to contorm to the tribal customs and 
obligations, and many occasions arise 
when the convert declines to obey 
orders issued by the chiefs, because 
they are not consistent with his Chris- 
tian profession, and he appeals in 
self-defense to the Christian pastor. 


Five Kings at a Missionary Meeting 


The centenary movement of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety is commanding deep interest in 
distant parts of the field. Rev. W. R. 
Griffin, of the Gold Coast, reports a 
ineeting, at Cape Coast in these 
terms: “lhe chapel was crowded. 
five native kings were present with 
their retinues. Lhe Ohmanhin (king) 
of Cape Coast, presided, a man eighty- 
five years of age, who was nine years 
of age when our first miussionary 
landed at Cape Coast in 1835. A great 
spiritual power rested upon the meet- 
ing. We held another crowded meet- 
ing at night; and before the day closed 
£300 1n cash, almost all in silver, had 
been paid in. We are hoping that the 
Cape Coast Circuit will raise alto- 
gether £450.” Mr. Griffin adds: 
“What hath God wrought indeed! 
Seventy-six years ago our first mis- 
sionary landed here; to-day we have 
200 native teachers, agents, catechists, 
and ministers; 31,000 full, trial, 
junior, and catechumen members : - and 
about 100,000 people worshiping in 
our churches.” 


Good News from Madagascar 


After the year of difficulties in the 
way of Protestant missionaries in 
Madagascar, and the petty persecu- 
tions of native Christians upon that 
great island by the official represen- 
tatives of the French Government, a 
better day seems -to have dawned for 
the Protestants there. The governor- 
general, appointed a short time ago 
as successor to the enemy of Protes- 
tant missions, shows that he is at least 
impartial and will do nothing to hin- 
der freedom of worship. Not long 


J) 


ago a certain official refused to permit 
the rebuilding of a church building by 
native Christians, but an appeal to 
headquarters causéd almost immedi- 
ately the issuing of an order that he 
must not hinder the native Christians 
in their work of church erection. 


OCEAN WORLD 
The Supreme Need in Malasyia 

Says the Malaysia Message: ‘Every 
nussionary should strive to possess 
two indispensable things: (1) The gift 
of tongues; (2) Lhe gift of the Spirit. 
The former is a matter of persever- 
ance and hard work. The workers 
who have a language and use it well 
are men and women whose dictionary 
always lies open, and well-thumbed 
on their study table. ew are brilliant. 
Foreign languages do not come to 
many people by nature. They work! 
The latter is obtainable at the throne 
of grace. God is no respecter of per- 
sons. ‘Ask and ye shall receive, and 
‘tarry until ye be endued. The two 
are inseparably necessary. Ile who 
learns Chinese without the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost will have a dead lan- 
suage. And he who hopes to substi- 
tute spirituality for a knowledge of 
the vernacular buys a sweet-toned vio- 
lin without any strings on with which 
to express the contained melody.” 


Penang Schools Crowded 


The educational work of Methodism 
in Penang has grown remarkably. 
The Anglo-Chinese Boys’ School has 
an enrolment of over 1,000. A high 
standard of scholarship is maintained. 
In Singapore the same conditions pre- 
vail. The school here is even larger 
than the one in Penang. In fact, it is 
so large that they have to aivide it 
into morning and afternoon sections, 
the morning section beginning at eight 
o’clock, and closing at twelve-thirty, 
and the afternoon beginning at twelve- 
thirtv and closing at five o'clock. 


Ex-Cannibals Flocking to Christ 


Missionary Wagner, of the Papuan 
Mission in German New Guinea, an- 
nounces that 2,000 heathen have, in 
the last few vears, joined the churches 
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there. He describes how parties of 
them came from great distances to 
take part in the last Christmas cele- 
bration. Numbers arrived days be- 
fore, and were set to work clearing 
away brush, weeding and setting in 
order the station grounds, until they 
fairly shone. Six hundred of these 
former cannibals packed the station 
church. ‘The children from the school 
sang, “Peaceful Night, Holy Night,” 
and the final choral was sung by the 
congregation with a mighty power 
which would have filled the friends of 
missions at home with delight if they 
could but have heard it. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
One Billion Without the Gospel 


That there exist to-day 1,000,000,- 
000 of people of the 1,600,000,000 of 
the earth who are yet unreached by 
the Gospel was the startling statement 
of Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, of England, 
in his address on “Christianizing the 
World in Non-Christian Lands.” He 
characterized this as the reproach of 
the Church of Christ in this twentieth 
century. lhe solution of the problem 
is that this is not a sphere where man’s 
discovery and guesses avail, but God’s 
revelations are needed. Commenting 
on the fact that the whole world is 
open, Mr. Fullerton said there were 
tew lands—Tibet, Afghanistan, and 
some native Indian states where the 
doors are still shut; others where nat- 
ural conditions form a barrier—Bor- 
neo, New Guinea, the Amazon Valley, 
the Solomon Islands, but broadly 
speaking the Church of Christ can go 
where it will, for the door is open. 


The Annual Output of Bibles 


Twenty-seven Bible societies are 
printing the Bible; 1 in the United 
States, 3 in Great Britain, and 23 on 
the European continent. These 27 
societies reported an aggregate output 
in I910 Of 12,8432, 106 Bibles. It 1s 
conservatively stated that more copies 
of the Bible were sold last year than 
of any other hundred books of the 
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world combined. The Oxford Press 
turns out 200,000 Bibles a week. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
prints the Bible in 400 languages. Ihe 
head of one of the great publishing 
houses of London stated recently that 
it had been impossible for several 
years for the house with which he 
was connected to print Bibles rapidly 
enough to supply the demand. It was 
stated that the Boxer war in China 
would drive Bible religion from that 
empire, yet the issue of Bibles tor 
China last year was 425,000 copies. 
The American Bible Society pub- 
lished and distributed 1n 1910, 2,153,- 
028 copies of the Bible. ‘Lhe total 
annual issues of Scriptures are over 
19,000,000 volumes. 


OBITUARY NOTE 


Rev. James H. Messmore, of India 


After fifty years of missionary serv- 
ice in India, without a furlough in the 
past thirtv years, Rev. James FI. Mess- 
more died at Pauri, North India, Oc- 
tober 16, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his life. He was one of the early 
pioneers associated with William But- 
ler in the founding of Methodist Epis- 
copal missions in India. Mr. Mess- 
more was born in Ontario, Canada, in 

1836, and was educated at Allegheny 
College and at Garrett Biblical Tnsti- 
tute. He sailed for India in Novem- 
ber, 1860, and did important work as 
principal of the “‘Husainabad High 
School,’ Lucknow, which later be- 
came Reid Christian College. With 
James M. Thoburn he founded the 
Lucknow /Vitness in 1871, which be- 
came The Indian IVitness. He served 
as pastor of the English churches at 
Lucknow and Naini Tal; was a pro- 
fessor in the Theological School at 
Bareilly; was manager of the Luck- 
now Publishing House; ‘luring 
different periods was presiding elder 
of the Oudh, Kumaon, Moradabad, 
and Garhwal Districts. At the time of 
his death he was superintendent of the 
Garhwal District, having held this po- 
sition since 1908. 
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FOR THE MISSIONARY LIBRARY 


Tue Foreign Doctor. A Biography of 


Joseph P. Cochran, of Persia. By 
Robert E. Speer. 12mo, 384 pp. $1.50. 
New York, 1911. 

Dr. Cochran was an unusual man 
and lived an unusual life. He was 
born in Persia, and, after his educa- 
tion, returned to the field of his par- 
ents labors to carry on their work. 
Ile was famous as a doctor, the 
“Tlakim Sahib,” and exerted great 
power over the Persians with whom 
he came into contact. Many of his ex- 
periences were of thrilling interest, for 
he was one of the prominent men at 
the time of the Kurdish invasion. His 
influence saved the city of Urumia. 
[le was a minister of life, physical and 
spiritual, was beloved—almost wor- 
shiped by all classes—and was deco- 
rated by the Shah for his services. His 
life gives us not only the sympathetic 
history of a great man, but shows the 
methods, difficulties and results of 
medical missions in Persia, and gives 
us an intimate view of the people of 
Persia and the conditions in that an- 
cient civilizations and modern degen- 
eracy. Dr. Speer has gathered a large 
number of interesting facts, incidents 
and letters that reveal the man and his 
experiences as he knew himself and as 
others knew him. 


WiLLt1AM Scotr AMENT. By Henry D. 
Porter. 8vo, 377 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. - 


1911. 

The thirty years during which Wil- 
liam S. Ament was in China were 
the years of transition, so that the 
story of his life shows the causes 
and progress of the change which 
has taken place. As*a _ missionary 
of the American Board, Mr. Ament 
lived and labored first in Paoting fu 
and then in Peking. <A brief period 
of three years’ pastoral work in 
America intervened, but most of the 
years were spent in China. He passed 
through the China-Japan War, and 
was in Peking during the boxer 
uprising. His letters during these 
stirring times are vivid and striking 
descriptions. Writing to his wife, 
who was not with him, he signs him- 


selt aiter the release, “your resur- 
rected husband.”’ 

To Dr. Ament was delegated the 
dificult and delicate task of receiv- 
ing deputations from the villages at- 
ter the outbreak, and distributing 
money to those who had lost all 
in the riots. Great patience and tact 
were shown, and the Christians of 
the American Board missions were 
cared tor more promptly than others 
because of Dr. Ament’s promptness 
and sagacity. 

Dr. Ament was also interested in 
the movement toward union in mis- 
sion effort in China. The American 
Board, Presbyterian Mission, and 
London Missionary Society united in 
definite educational work, and estab- 


. lished a Union College of Arts at 


Tung Chow. A Union Theological 
School in Peking, a Union College 
for Women, and a Union Medical 
School were also opened. 
tion conferences were held, and other 
efforts were made to promote co- 
operative effort. In these, and _ all 
other good work, Dr. Ament took 
an active part. 


ELLiInwoop. His Life and 
Work. By Mary G. Ellinwood. 12mo, 
246 pp. $1.00 net. Fleming IH. Revell 
Phi. 

Dr. Ellinwood was one of the mis- 
sionary statesmen of the nineteenth 
century. The great advance in Pres- 
byterian missions in America and the 
growth of a more serious study of 
missions and of comparative religion 
were coincident with his tenure of 
office as secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board in the United States of Amer- 
ica. This progress was largely due 
to Dr. Ellinwood’s influence. 

Miss Ellinwood’s biography of her 
father is a daughter’s loving tribute 
to a noble and honored father. A por- 
tion is autobiographical, and Dr. Rob- 
ert IX. Speer and Miss Ellen Parsons 
contribute two chapters on Dr. Ellin- 
wood's relation to the Foreign Mission 
Boards. 

His life story is of a personal na- 
ture, but many of the pages are full 
of interest and inspiration. They give 
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the accounts of his pastorates, jour- 
neys in America and Europe and Asia, 
his editorial work on the New York 
Evangelist, his authorship, lectures 
and thirty-seven years of work for 
Foreign Missions. The world and the 
Church need more men of the noble, 
capable, faithful, lovable type of 
Frank Field Ellinwood. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE NEW PsyCHOL- 
ocy. By David A. Murray, D.D. 12mo, 
384 pp. $1.50. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1911. 


Dr. Murray was formerly principal 
of Osaha Theological Training School 
in Japan and is classed among the 
mediators between the old and new 
schools of theology. He holds to a 
doctrine of evolution, but believes it 
to be an aid to faith, not destructive 
of it. Ile seeks to explain scientifi- 
cally how, in one person, there may be 
two or more centers of conscious- 
ness. Ie endeavors to give an expla- 
nation of the vicarious atonement in 
the death of Christ, and holds that 
thought transference helps to explain 
the inspiration of the prophets. No 
one will probably agree with all of 
Dr. Murray’s arguments or con- 
clusions, but his book makes an inter- 
esting study, as one reverent man’s at- 
tempt to understand some of the great 
problems of religious faith that are 
not fully revealed. It is a fresh and 
stimulating contribution to Christian 
apologetics, but must not be looked 
upon as a final or authoritative utter- 
ance on the subjects under discussion. 


MExIco AND Our Mission. By James G. 
Dale. 12mo, 272 pp. $1.25. Lebanon, 
Pa., 1911. 


“Our Mission” is the American 
“Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Mission,” a society whose headquarters 
are in due west South Carolina, and 
which has in Mexico four missionary 
pastors, eight native pastors, six for- 
eign teachers and twenty-four stations 
and outstations, with 516 communi- 
cants. Mr. Dale’s book is a brief but 
comprehensive and readable descrip- 
tion of the country, people, history and 
religion of Mexico, with an account 
of the associate Reformed Mission 
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and its workers, difhculties and en- 
couragements. Lhe first portion of 
the book would make a good mission- 
ary text-book. 


THe Erricient LAYMAN: or, THE RELIGIOUS 


TRAINING OF MEN. By Henry Fred- 
erick Cope, General Secretary Relig- 
ious Education Association. pp. ; 
$1.00. The Griffith & Rowland Press, 
Philadelphia, 1911. 


This thesis for Ph.D. degree in 
Kipon College brings before us a prac- 
tical inquiry into an important subject. 
The survey of the various agencies 
operating tor the religious training of 
the adult 1s wide and general and will 
awaken appreciation of their scope, 
importance, and undeveloped possi- 
bilities. May it also lead to closer 
economy of operation and to increased 
efficiency in service through their co- 
ordination into educational unity. 

The Sunday School, the Adult Bible 
Class, the Brotherhood, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association are re- 
viewed by the author, who points out 
their weaknesses as well as_ their 
strength, suggesting means of im- 
provement at the same time. The 
chapters on the work of the college 
man in the Church and the training of 
men in the colleges for Christian work 
are interesting and full of informa- 
tion. 

lhe writer calls for immediate ac- 
tion by the churches that they become 
really “the light of the world” and 
serve it in the true sense of the word. 
His volume is timely and should be 
read by ministers as well as laymen. 


THE Fruits oF THE TREE. By William 
_Jennings Bryan. pp. 61. 35 cents. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 

This is the reprint of the magnifi- 
cent address which Mr. Bryan de- 
livered at the World’s Missionary 
Conference, Edinburgh, on June 17, 
1910. It is interesting and instructive, 
and we recommend it heartily to our 
readers. The theme is the product of 
Christianity in twelve manner of 
fruits. Many of the facts are drawn 
from Mr. Bryan's visit to the mission 


fields. 
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VAL AND His Frienps. By Agnes Giberne. 
12mo, 190 pp. 2s. net. Society for the 
eo of the Gospel. London, 


Val is an Indian boy—one of the 
vast multitude who is unknown to 
readers in England and America ex- 
cept as a “heathen.” ‘This story for 
young people presents him as a boy, 
a brother, one who is human, compan- 
ionable, lovable, worth saving. It is 
an interesting little story, a little 
stilted in style but giving a sympa- 
thetic picture of life in India. 


THE CHURCH IN GREATER BRITAIN. Third 
Edition. By G. Robert Wynne, D.D. 
12mo, 204 pp. ls. 6d. net. Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, Lon- 
don, 1911. 


The Church of England is here de- 
scribed as it was founded in the Brit- 
ish Isles and as it is found in America, 
Australia, India, South Africa and 
other colonies. ‘These Donnellan lec- 
tures were first published ten years 
ago, and it is a testimony to their 
merit that they are now called for in 
a third and enlarged edition. They 
make an earnest appeal for more la- 
borers. 

MISSIONARY HEROES OF THE LUTHERAN 

CuHurcH. Edited by L. B. Wolf, D.D. 


12mo, 246 pp. 75 cents. The Lutheran 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, 1911. 


Who are they? Some are well 
known like Ziegenbalg and Schwartz. 
Others are not familiar names, but are 
worth knowing—Heyer, Officer, Rowe, 
Ifarpster, Day and Kinsinger. There 
is also an account of Lutheran Muis- 
sions before Carey, the American be- 
ginnings in the General Synod and 
statistics of [.utheran Missions in In- 
dia and throughout the world. They 
are a noble band of missionaries. 
Heyer emigrated to America and from 
there went to India and founded the 
Guntur Mission. Morris Officer was 
an Ohio Lutheran who went to Sierra 
Leone and founded the Muhlenberg 
Mission. Harpster went from Penn- 


sylvania to India; Adam Rowe was a 
children’s missionary who went to In- 
dia. David A. Day worked in the 
Muhlenberg Mission 
Kinsinger 


Samuel 
Mission. 


and 


in the Guntur 
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kkach was well known in his own 
Church, and some had a world-wide 
reputation. Each life story carries its 
own lesson and inspiration. 


CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL IDEALS. A Home 
Mission Text Book. By Mrs. D. B. 
Wells and others. 12mo, 187 pp. 50 
oe net. Fleming H. Revell Co., 


Home missions are receiving more 
serious attention during late years and 


are studied with more of the interest 


and intelligence such as has been given 
to foreign missions. The problems 
presented are immense and the field is 
large. In this new text-book, issued 
under the auspices of the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, various 
authorities contribute the different 
chapters. Mrs. Wells writes on Home 
Missions as “a conserving force,” and 
is followed by Prof. E. A. Steiner on 
the immigrant, Ray Stannard Baker 
on the Negro, Professor Rauschen- 
busch on the Church and social ques- 
tions, Elizabeth Vermilye on non- 
Christian faiths in America, and Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson on Christian 
Conservation. 

The book offers a valuable and stim- 
ulating series of studies, with variety 
in subject and author and a large 
amount of fresh information. In the 
chapter on “Non-Christian Faiths in 
America,” we learn of the increase of 
Mormonism, of the coming of Bab- 
ism, the teachings of Buddhism and 
Theosophy, and the founding of 
temples of Hinduism, or Vedantism. 
Christians have a great opportunity to 
reach the heathen that are coming 
through our doors. 


STRANGE SIBERIA ALONG THE TRANS-SIBE- 
RIAN Rattway. By Marcus L. Taft. 
16mo, 260 pp. $1.00, net. Eaton & Mains, 
New York. 1911. 

These are chatty little sketches and 
obServations on a journey from China 
to New York. They give many in- 
teresting experiences, and some good 
suggestions to travelers along this 
route. Unique things are pointed 
out, cities and scenes are described, 
people are portrayed, and incidents 
narrated in an attractive style. It is 
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not a book of permanent value, but 
is an excellent series of travelers’ 
sketches that will instruct and amuse. 
Baptists Moptiizep For Missions. By A. 

L. Vail. 12mo, 176 pp. 75 cents, net 


Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., Philadelphia. 
1911. 


This history of the Baptist Home 
and l*oreign missions covers the pe- 
riod from the general missionary con- 
vention in 1814, up to the present 
time—including the Northern and 
Southern Baptist work. It is a no- 
table history—a good handbook for 
Baptist pastors. 


NEW BOOKS 
AN INTERPRETATION OF INDIA’S RELIGIOUS 


History. By Robert A. Hume, D.D. 
ane H. Revell Co., New York, 

MISSIONARY ADVENTURES. By Georgiana 
Forde. With an introductory note by 
the Bishop of Winchester. 205 pp. 
2s. 6d. Skeffington, London. 1911. 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES FOR 
JewrsH Peopie. By the Rev. A. Lukyn 
Williams, D.D. 5s. net. London, Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co. 1911. 

REVOLUTION IN CONSTANTINOPLE AND TUR- 
KEY IN 1909. By Prof. Sir William 
Rameay, Lb: - Hivs- 
trated. 323 pp. $3.75 net. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 1911. 

Tue LANpb or Goop Horr, A Stupy CIRCLE 
Book on Sourn Arrica. By Rev. Her- 
bert Moore, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. net. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, London. 1911. 

A History oF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS _ IN 
SoutH ArFrica. By J. Du Plessis. 494 
pp. 10s. 6d. Longmans, Green & Co.. 
New York and London. 1911. 

Tue Story oF Korea. By S. H. Longford. 
400 pp. 10s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin, 
London. 1911. 

Java, SUMATRA, AND OTHER ISLANDS OF THE 
Dutcnw East Inpies. By A. Cabaton. 
$3.00 net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1911. 

DAYLIGHT IN THE HAREM. 
Moslem Women. 


A New Era for 
By Annie Van Som- 


mer and others. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 1911. 

THE REVOLT OF SUNDARAMMA. By Mrs. 
Maud Johnston Elmore. Illustrated. 
$1.00 net. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 1911. 


Tue UNIFICATION OF THE CHUBCHES. By WD. 
W. Fisher. 16mo, 93 pp. 50 cents net. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
1911. 
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CHINESE PLAYMATES. By Norman H. Pit- 
man. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 1911. 

Tue CHINESE AT Home: or, THE MAN OF 
TonGc AND His Lanp. By J. Dyer Ball. 
370 pp. 5s, net. Religious Tract So- 
ciety, London. 

Tue EpucaTION OF WOMEN IN CHINA. 
Margaret E. Burton. 
232 pp. $1.25 net. 
Co., New York. 

A MIRROR OF THE 


By 
Illustrated, 8vo. 
Fleming H. Revell 

1911. 

Hinpu PHILOSOPHICAL 
Systems. By Nehemiah Nilakantha 
Sastri Goreh. Translated from the 
original Hundi, printed and manuscript, 
by Fitz-Edward Hall, D.C.L. Third 
Edition. 12mo, 384 pp. The Chris- 
tian Literature Society for India, Lon- 
don. 1911. 

SoME GREAT LEADERS IN THE WorLD MOvVE- 
MENT. By Robert E. Speer. 12mo, 295 
pp. $1.25 net. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 1911. 

A Wortp oF Missions. What 
they are, What they Prove, How to 
Help. By Edward T. Reed. 12mo, 300 
pp. 2/6 net. Headley Bros., London, 
- 1911, 

CunA AND Her oF To-pay. By 
Bornes. .Anasay, 0, Page. 
Boston, 1911. 

ARGENTINA AND Her PEOPLE oF [0-pAy. By 
Nevin O. Winter. Illustrated. L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. 1911. 

PRIVATEERSMEN AND ADVENTURERS 
OF THE By L. jJonnston. 
Illustrated. L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 


1911. 
UNDER THE RooF OF THE JUNGLE. By 
Charles Livingston Bull. L. C. Page 


& Co., Boston, 1911. 

THe Otp FairH AND tHE NEW GOSPELS. 
Special Addresses on Christianity and 
Modern Thought. By Rev. A. B. Simp- 


son. 1l6mo, 101 pp. Alliance Press 
Co., New York. 1911. 
PAMPHLETS 
Miractes. By the Rev. Canon Weit- 


brecht, D.D. pp. 16. Christian Liter- 
ature Society for India, London. 1910. 

A PRIMER oF HinpuIsM. By J. N. Far- 
quhar._ pp. 187. Christian Literature 
Society for India, London. 1911. 

Tne CHristiAN IDEA OF THE INCARNATION. 
By S. Rudra. pp. 16. Christian Liter- 
ature Society for India, London. 1911. 


ApuLt CLAss MONTHLY. Oc- 
tober, 1911. Eaton & Mains, New 
Y ork. 


Tue SEVEN WONDERS OF THE MODERN MIS- 
SIONARY Wortp. By Abram Woodruff 
Halsey. pp. 13. Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, New York. 1911. 

Tue Torcu Bearers. By Basil Mathews, 
M.A. pp. 59. London Missionary So- 
ciety, London. 1911. 
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ONE VOLUME OF THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


Each year the Missionary REVIEW contains the equivalent of 21 volumes, a complete library of 


Missions, on the history, methods, 


Missionaries and Native Converts. 


principles, and progress of Missions and the lives of 


Church-membership in North America........ 
How to Organize the Men for Missions...... 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Africa, East, Gikuyu lamily in LBritish....... 
— North, Bedouin Girls of.................. 
—-——Lady Missionary Reading to \rab 

—  — Roman Catholic Cathedral on Byrsa Hill, 

— South, Zulu Girl 
—-—-Zulu Princess at Inanda Seminary...... 
African Boy, Missionary Winning an........ 
— Village Scene at the Exposition........... 
Alaska Gold Fields, Miners Camping Out on 


— One Method of in. 
— Presbyterian Church and Manse at Cordova 
— Sitka, the Capital of... 
— ‘Town of Cordova, When Two Years Old.. 


— View of Fort Wrangel, Taken from \Alt. 
American Indian Life at the Exposition...... 
Anderson, W. H. P., Superintendent of the 
Anesthetic Leprosy, Sabathu, near Simla, In- 
dia, Mute Appeal: Bad Cases of......... 


Armenia, Missionary Visiting a Kurd at Home 7 


Assiut College, Lecture-room in the Scientific 
— Training College, 
Teachers at the 
—-——-——New Buildings of the.............. 
Baptist Mission College at Ongole, 
Sunday-school, Ongole, South India.. 
Bedouin Girls of North Africa.............. 
— Tents near Tunis, North Africa......... 
Bengali Translation of the Koran.......... 
Bible, Two Pages from Dr. Pierson’s Inter- 
leaved, Wide-margin 


Binghamton. New York, Church at.......... 


Group of Professors and 


Each small volume would contain about 
30,000 words (150 pages) 
INDEX FOR 1911 
MAPS AND DIAGRAMS 
PAGE PAGE 
321 North Africa and the War in Tripoli........ 924 
925 Organization of a Men's Missionary Commit- 
925 Woman’s Missionary Campaign............. 407 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
PAG! PAGE 
445 Blantyre Church—Built by Native Labor in 
-——- Nyasaland, Henry Henderson Institute at. 251 
423 Bombay, Moharram Procession in......... 
Carthage, Remains of Basilica at, Where Cyp- 
418 rian Preached and Martyrs Were Buried 419 
429 Cavour, Camillo Benso, Conte di............ 592 
27 Chapel of the Kucheng Asylum, South China 338 
108 China, American Methodist Mission lLlospita! 
491 — Four Miao Maidens in West.............. 680 
496 . —Girls in the Church Missionary Society- 
495 101 
497 — Martyr’s Memorial in Pao ‘Ving Iru....... 837 
— One of the Miao Chapels in West........ 681 
499 -“Philip,” a Christian Miao Bridegroom, and 
—- Rev. W. Temberth and Miao Trampers at 
~~ Some Miao Who Came to the Mission House 
737 Chinese Bible-class Supper ................. 100 
—- Children of Christian Parents............ 95 
288 — Christian Women, Group of.............. 98 
— Christians at the Grave of Dr. C. W. Ma- 
287 — Miao Christians ....... 682 
105 — Picture of the Broad and Narrow Wayv.... 81 
416 — Widow to Commit Suicide, Lady Mission- 
415 ary Frustrating an Attempt of.......... 93 
915 Church Missionary Society-school in Shanghai, 
584 — of Lepers at the Main Asylum, Allahabad, 
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PAGE 
— Traveling Around the Station..... 


Continuation Committee at Auckland Castle.. 648 
Delhi, Arabic Koran Inscription on the Kureb 


— Four Thousand Indian Moslems at Prayer 

Detroit, Fort Street Presbyterian Church.... 577 
Emanuele II, Vittorio ...... Ty 592 
Eskimo Mission Schoolgirl........... 493 
35 
— Self-supporting Preacher ................ 35 
Home-mission Center in Oregon............. 501 
— Missionary, Veteran, Louis Thompson..... 305 
425 
India, Baptist College, Ongolé.............. 105 
— Missionary Conference, Lucknow....... 
— South, Sunday-school, Gngole............ 107 
— Temple Court at Pandharpur............. 841 
— Vithobu Tower, Pandharpur ............ 843 
Indianapolis, Second Presbyterian Church.... 573 
Inmates of the Kuchang Leper Asylum...... 339 
Italy, National Monument, Rome........... 595 
— Sunday-school in the Slums............... 665 


— Temple Where Dr. Hepburn First Lived in &89 
— Ward in the Naval Hospital at Kobeé.... 895 


Japanese Apothecaries, Old Time Native... 899 
— Doctors and Nurses in the Hospital at 
Jewish Missionary Conference, Stockholm.... 655 
— —-—-I[koko Chief and Wife........... ese 425 
— Upper, Ngombe Woman................. 429 
Koran, Bengali Translation of the.......... 915 
— Market Day in Peng Yang.............. 
185 
Kurd at Home, Missionary Visiting a........ 737 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


| December 


PAGE 
Kurds, A Demonstration of Loyalty......... 735 
356 
Leper ..Dormitory, Jerusalem................ 335 
588 
Manchuria, In a Piague Hospital........... 604 
—- First Chinese Presbyterian Synod........ 721 
— Dr. and Revision Committee.............. 82 
Mbanze Manteke, Baptism at................ 431 
McAuley Building, Second................. 434 
— Mission, Meeting-room .................. 435 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, London............ 587 
Mexican Plateau, Adobe Hut on the......... 179 
Mexico, Booths for Selling Sacred Candles... 181 
— Subterranean Temple ............... ,coes 180 
—- Primitive Methods in Old ........... 
Miao Chapels in West China ............... 681 
— Maidens in West China.................. 680 
— Who Came to the Mission House......... 677 
411 
Montgomery, Helen Barrett ............ 401, 409 
Moslem Conference at Lucknow............ 241 
Moslems, Four Thousand Indian, at DPrayer 

Mukden Plague ‘Contacts’ at Quarantine.... 605 
New York, New Water Street Mission....... 437 
Nyasaland, London Church................. 258 
—-(Chetamba Mission Station..............e. 254 
—- Open-air Evangelistic Meeting ........... 246 
—- SGNOOINOUSE ONG Pupils 249 
— St. Andrew’s Church, Msondole, Domasi.. 257 
Ongole, Baptist Mission College.......... i 
— South India, Baptist Sunday-school....... 
Oregon, Oldest Presbyterian Church........ . 504 
— Scotch Family and Their Pastor ......... 502 
— Stage Coach at Pilot Rock Hotel......... 503 
—- Indians, Gourd Rattles .........cec- 
Paraguayan Forest Indian ............... -. 809 
Payne, John Howard, Tomb of............. . 417 
Pfander’s ‘“*‘Mizan-ul-hak,” First Page...... . 749 
Philadelphia, Bethany Presbyterian Church... 574 
Philippine Islands, Baptist Association...... oa 
— — Candidates on Their Way to Baptism... l 
— — Evangelical Work 39 
Ministry of 38 
—-— Progress of Education................ 
Philippines, Bible-class Group............... 519 
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[INDEX QO3 
PAGE PAGE 
481 Sham Fung Lau, Chinese Leper Catechist... 340 
—-—and Mrs., and Their Children........ 568 Teng Chow, China, Chapel in .....cccccoces 829 
eae 561 Tung Kun Leper Asylum, Near Canton, China 341 
EUR CET 571 Ferryboat of the Upper Euphrates........ 739 
Pioneers in the West, Typical Family........ 502 Untainted Children of Lepers.............. 334 
Plague Suspect, Examining a................ 606 204 
Pollard, Mr., and Two Christians...... 682 INGW 437 
Presbyterian Church Building in Oregon..... 504 Waterford, New York, Church at........... 572 
Presbytery Missionary Committee*in Newark 923 99 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, North Africa..... 418 Woman’s Missionary Jubilee Speakers....... 401 
Rome, Waldensian Church in .............. 596 Young Men’s Christian Association, Seoul... 270 
Seoul, Central Presbyterian Church.......... 271 Zulu Princess at Inanda Seminary........... 427 
— Korea, Young Men’s Christian Association 270 — Woman Witch Doctor ...........ccccces 4°6 
AUTHORS 

PAGE PAGE 

BosticK, WapbE E. and T............. ae’ 327 
BOSWORTH, SARAH 447 JANSEN, EDITH 517 
Cape, WARREN . ccc 670 8, 574, 821 
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| PAGE PAGE 
oe) | Abyssinia, Once a Missionary in............. 464 Africa, South, .\fter Thirty-six Years in.... 633 
| and the Missionary Problem. B. La 
Address to a Young Missionary. (a) John Ross 832 §20 
a Afghanistan, Cruelties Practised in........ 946 —-—- Boer Missionary Institute.............. 78Y 
— Deadly Curse of Rum in................ 555 
—- five Kings at Missionary Meeting....... 955 —-— - Moslem Menace 886 
1 —- French Dominion in........ — Political Union and Christian Union in. 397 
it — Growth of Methodist Work in............ 872 — West—Basle Society .................... . 554 
| — Improved Conditions on the Gold Coast... 710 --— Bible Conference in................... 465 
— Is Britain a Hindrance in........... 74 
— Lepers in German 632 ——Christ and Mohammed in............. 325 
—= BME 340 —-— Confirmations and Baptisms in......... 633 
. —-—- West—Embarrassment of Success...... 307 —--—- Large Congregation .................- 151 
—— 1M)... 398 Natives in the Bible Conference........ 873 
— Mohammedan Menace 555 Thriving Church Missionary Socicty Mis- 
465 African Tribe, Awakening of an........... 954 
; : - Portuguese Slavery Doomed in........... 566 — Fields—What Medical Missions Can Do... 310 
— Progress in German 633 
i | — Spanish Meddling with Mission Schools... 873 — King Turned Missionary................:. 396 
} — Training for Zulu Preachers in........... 237 62 
— -—-School in German Southwest........... 309 Missions, Theodore Roosevelt’s View of... 55 
: — East. Growth in Portuguese.............. 470 — Prince, Noble Deed of an:............... 307 
—-—- Story of—Wanoro. Josephine B. Hope. 445 710 
—- North, Dr. Mott Addressing Students..... 464 150 
---from a Missionary Point of View (a) OF 401 
—--—— Methodist Work among Moslems in.... 553 Africans and the “‘Baby-Organ’’.............. 398 


*(a) indicates an article over 3 pages in length; the letter (b) a brief article from one to three pages in 
length. All other subjects indexed are less than one page in length. The number of the month when 
any given article appeared may be found by dividing the number of the page by 80 and adding 1 to the 
unit so obtained. For example: page 548, ~— 80 — 6,+ 1=7 (July). 
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ALASKA, Missionary Situation in (a) benefit Fund ‘for Missionaries 942 
ALBANIA, Evangelistic Work in. Sevasti D. _— Missionary Society—New Station in vans 
—. Political Condition in. G. M. Tsilka....... 849 Bernardo’s Work for Children......:...66.. 793 
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849 — Distribution in Germany.................. 387 
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Anglican and Free Church Cooperation...... 312 
-Study among Oriental Students, Progress 
Anniversaries, Historical Facts for Missionary 
| : of (b) Clayton Sedgwick Cooper........ 191 
ARABIA, Danish Church 68 -—~Work for the Foreign-Born.............. 862 
— Good Work in a Hard Field.............. 149 793 
Arctic Lands, Perils 385 coves 383. 540 
Asia Awakening oun — Missionary Literature in Braille Type..... 793 
— Become Christian? 549 
— Editor’s Letters from (b) Arthur T. Pier- Boer Mission, Great Success of a........... 874 
— Strange Phenomenon in Eastern.......... Bohemia, Awakening 714 
Asiatics, How to Persuade, to Accept the Gos- Changes ith. 222 
pel (a) Bugene FP. Duttlop. 357 BOOKS (new)..../7, 157, 239, 319, 399, 479, 558 
Assiut Training College, Egypt (b) Samuel M. 637, 717, 799, 877, 960 
Zwemer 285" Advance in the Antilles. H. B. Grose..... 79 
AUSTRALIA, Numbering the Aborigines of. 536 — Against the Current. Edward A. Steiner... 319 
Australian Student Volunteers.............. 86. —Ament, William Scott. H. D. Porter.... 957 
Austria, Away from Rome in........ eee 474 —American Bride in Porto Rico. Marion 
Awakening in Chinese Villages........eseee. 71 -Among the Tribes in Southwest China. 
Bahaism and Its Claims (a) William A. Shedd 727 
salkans, German Mission in the...... 314 -Apricot of “Heaven Below.’’ Kingston 
Bangalore, India, Union College at.......... 231 720 
Baptist Missionary Society....sccccsscccecess 542 — Aspects of Islam. Duncan B. MacDonald.. 639 
— Reformation in Russia, A Great........... 622 - Baptists Mobilized for Missions. | = 
(3000 £OF 538 — Best Things in America. K. R. Crowell... 879 
471 — Blue Stocking in India. Winifred Heston. 79 
Baptists and Free Baptists, Union of....... 941 — Book Above Every Book.....ccccrcoseoce 399 
63 — Boy from Hollow Hut. Isla May Mullins. 878 
Basle Missionary Society—Missions Made — Call of the New Era. Wm. Mutr........ . 399 
313 - Children of Africa. James B. Baird...... 80 
— Society—Gifts of the Negro........eeeeee 307 —- Children of Arabia. John C. Young..... — 
in West Africa........ 554 — Children of Egypt. L. Crowther....... 
Basutoland, Changes in...... ps PE 886 — Children of Jamaica. Isabel C. Maclean... 399 
Basutos, Evangelizing the..... 466 — Children of Japan. Janet H. Kelman..... 399 
Bechuanaland—Fruit of a Century..... ete — China Mission Year Book. Donald Mac- 
Bedouin, Baptism Of 395 Gillivray, Editor ..... ~159, 877 
Beginning and Continuing........ 698 Chinese Appeal to Christendom Concerning 
Belgium, Missionary Church in............. 944 Christian Missions. Lin Shao-yang...... 637 
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— Christian Missions in Burma. W. C. B 

— Christian Movement in Japan. D. C. Greene 

and Non- Christian Religions 


Compared. Edward A. Marshall........ 7 
— Christian’s Present Duty. Charles C. Cook. 879 
—-Church in Great Britain. G. R. Wynne. 959 


— Church of Christ in Korea. Malcolm C. 

- Conservation of National Ideals. B. D. 


— Down to the Sea. Wilfred T. Grenfell... 320 
— Duty to Indian Illiterates. J. Knowles.... 559 


— Eimcient Layman. H. F. Cope............ 958 
— Ellinwood, Frank Field. M. G. Ellinwood 957 
— Expansion of Christendom. Mrs. Ashley 
158 
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